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FOREWORD 


T he distinction usually drawn between East and West 
has been assumed to lie in the contrasting attitudes of 
passivity on the one hand and of aggressiveness on the 
other. The crisis of these conflicting tempers has come in our 
own age when Western aggression is plainly out of hand, and 
universal slavery is threatened in the subjugation of all passive 
peoples. Some way must be found to unite or conciliate these 
conflicting tempers in some higher principle. The course chosen 
by the present movements of communism uses violence to regi¬ 
ment men in a fixed social order. This is a combination of aggres¬ 
sive and passivistic precepts which must fail because of inner 
contradiction, violating the selfhood of free men. The problem 
is to find the nexus of Western progress and Eastern calm, to 
preserve individual initiative and personal freedom and, at the 
same time, to secure the good of the last and feeblest member of 
society. Such a solution cannot be achieved short of the willing 
consent of the masses of mankind. Violence is never persuasive 
and in the lex talionis only breeds unending violence. To con¬ 
quer, persuasion must have universal appeal to all honest men 
and can spring ultimately only from the deepest convictions. 
The passivity of the Oriental has made him the victim of ideo¬ 
logical and political tyranny for centuries. The present suffer¬ 
ance by our Russian friends of an absolutism only less terrible 
than that of the czars, is induced largely by their Oriental back¬ 
ground. The new despotism that has seized them has donned the 
garments of “progress” in a dialectical materialism that perpetu¬ 
ates the worst features of the West for the purposes of a univer¬ 
sal tyranny. 

To meet the impact of present conflicts of cultures, it is neces¬ 
sary to search out some principle possessing an appeal to every 
man, be he rich or poor, wise or ignorant, black, white, yellow, 
or red. This principle, in order to be effective, must root not 
only in social welfare but in the deeper mandates of the soul. 
One truth, without the recognition of which there can be nei- 
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ther world peace nor yet democracy, is the recognition of the 
intrinsic worth of every human being, the inviolability of every 
human personality. Ultimately such recognition leads directly 
to the heart of all true religions and touches sentiments that are 
possible to everyone. This principle is peculiarly basic to Chris¬ 
tianity and is founded on the claim of Jesus of Nazareth for the 
Incarnation of God in a human life, but it has been sadly dis¬ 
torted into means of separatism and discrimination. Though the 
universality of the supreme message of the Prince of Peace has 
been thus obscured, yet it forms the basis for understanding be¬ 
tween religions and eventually for world peace. The conflict of 
cultures must become a conciliation of cultures in the general 
recognition of man as potentially a son of God. Stripped of the 
swaddling clothes of racialism, provincialism, and sectarianism, 
it contains living truth easily apparent to every man. And its 
day is at hand. 

This brief account of the conflict and conciliation of cul¬ 
tures formed the basis of lectures inaugurating the Tully Cleon 
Knoles Annual Lectures in Philosophy at The College of the 
Pacific, with an additional chapter, “The Unknown God!’ 

If to the casual reader there appears a lack of unity, it may be 
appropriate to point out that the unity of the book must be 
found in the relation of the contrasting concepts which under¬ 
lie the civilizations of East and West. Beginning with a rich heri¬ 
tage from the Orient which cherished a cyclic theory of history 
symbolized in Swastika and Binary Wheel, Western culture 
adopted the concept of linear progress which has steadily dif¬ 
ferentiated its outlooks from those of the East. Western devo¬ 
tion to progress, “manifest destiny’’ now returns to trouble and 
unsettle the quietude of the East. Both types of concept have 
their strong points and the present crisis calls for conciliation 
and co-operation. The development of these contrasts is illus¬ 
trated in literature, philosophy, science, art, and religion, which 
fields participated in these lectures. It is hoped that these studies, 
though casual and all too scanty, may offer suggestions worthy 
of consideration. 

The differentiations began in the West with the revolution- 
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ary concepts of Greek culture and were given impetus by the 
introduction of Judaism and Christianity. These, by the con¬ 
cept of the divinity of man, provided a new basis for a theory of 
human society. Out of this new appreciation of man came sig¬ 
nificant developments in social and political ideas, in science, 
philosophy, and religion. 

The conflicts of the present arise out of these contrasting ide¬ 
ologies, and since they are mental and spiritual, the view here 
presented is that understanding, reconciliation, and peace can 
be re-established only on the plane of the mental and spiritual, 
in the field of religion. The times demand not so much a revo¬ 
lution in physical standards of living as an effort at comprehen¬ 
sion of the deeper resources which struggle for expression in all 
human souls, and out of which are the issues of life. Peace pacts, 
to be enduring and permanently creative must arise from the 
deepest convictions of men’s hearts. 

Much of this material has appeared in The Fersonalist and a 
final chapter “The Unknown God” has been added to the orig¬ 
inal lectures. 

In the hope of furthering such issues these pages are modest¬ 
ly presented. 

Grateful homage is hereby paid to Chancellor Tully Cleon 
Knoles for whom this lectureship was named in recognition of 
that unselfish devotion through which he has given new life and 
usefulness to a great institution. Already surviving a troubled 
century, he has set it forth on a new century of greater prestige 
than the past. We express our gratitude likewise to President 
Robert E. Burns, the Board of Trustees, the Faculty, and Pro¬ 
fessor William D. Nietmann who have honored us with the 
privilege of inaugurating the lectureship. 

Appreciative acknowledgment is due to the following for 
permissions in the use of material: Mrs. Mary du Noiiy; Robin¬ 
son Jeffers; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press; George Allen & Un¬ 
win Ltd.; The American Magazine ; Brentano’s; Cambridge 
University Press; Dodd, Mead & Company; E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc.; Ernest Flammarion; Franklin Institute; Harper & Brothers; 
Harvard University Press; The Hibbert Journal ; London Times 
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Literary Supplement; Longmans, Green & Co., Inc.; The Mac¬ 
millan Company; Methuen & Co. Ltd.; W. W. Norton & Com¬ 
pany, Inc.; Oxford University Press, Inc.; Pantheon Books, 
Inc.; Princeton University Press; Random House, Inc.; The 
Saturday Review of Literature ; University of Chicago Press; 
University of North Carolina Press; United Nations World; 
and Zion’s Herald. 

Special acknowledgment should go to Dr. Seeley G. Mudd 
and Mr. W. T. Deininger for their active encouragement and 
assistance. 

The Author 
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CHAPTER I 
Aspects of World Revolution 


The world is not governed by what bodies of people do or say , but by ideas , as 
Flaw has said. The man with an idea will master a crowd of a thousand persons 
with a thousand notions -, 1 


T he borrowed optimism of yesterday persists in spite of 
the terrors of today. The storm of war is momentarily 
lulled, but “the clouds return after the rain!’ An aged 
Polish friend who, long years ago, predicted the incidence and 
outcome of World Wars I and II, writes me now predicting 
Number III. We realize that we must rebuild our world, but we 
seek to lay its foundations in an ideological world that has al¬ 
ready passed away. Our state is now so neurotic that we recoil 
at the suggestion that yesterday’s day is done, and we still view 
' every intimation of change as heresy. 

We are now experiencing an interlude in the storm of war, 
in which only extreme optimists can consider its threat ended, 
and which extreme pessimists consider already launched, toward 
world destruction. In this awesome interval it is well to diagnose 
the situation in the light of history and to gather some insight 
into such enduring principles as have a bearing on the future 
destiny of man. The peculiar genius of Western culture has been 
the capacity to face tragedies, and to rise above them through a 
persistent faith in the future. If there is in the world that which 
can still avert the threatened disaster, it may lie in this ability to 
meet tragedy and to draw from it higher experience. With this 
objective in view let us approach our problems. 

THE SOURCES OF OUR DISCONTENT 

Perhaps the most obvious roots of modern disorder are to be 
found in the failure of a highly apotheosized materialism to sat- 

1 Grierson: Parisian Portraits (Swift, London, 1911), p. 21. 
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isfy the human spirit. For more than a century the Western 
world has been obsessed with an expectation that its problems 
can be solved by economic processes, an expectation that has 
filled our horizon to the exclusion of the spiritual potencies 
involved in human life. Enough food, enough leisure, enough 
work appear to many sufficient to create an earthly paradise, 
without resort to the Tree of Knowledge or the Tree of Life. 
This mood accounts for the fact that our present expedients 
seem to oscillate between the laissez faire doctrine that every¬ 
thing will settle itself by unrestrained resort to ruthless compe¬ 
tition, and the opposing doctrine of communism that all will be 
solved by the force of complete regimentation. These opposing 
doctrines have, however, a common base—materialism, belief 
in the economic determination of history. Both of these ex¬ 
tremes fail because they do not realize that spiritual ideals are 
the determinants of world events, and that a change of spiritual 
objectives would alter the face of society overnight. Spiritual 
discontent with social situations presents a destructive power 
not equaled by merely economic distresses. The materialism 
which has dominated our culture has led from illusion to illu¬ 
sion, has promised peace at every turn of the road, and yet, with 
all the multiplied ameliorations of man’s physical lot, has sur¬ 
rounded him with gadgets only to increase his discontents. Nec¬ 
essary as these things seem to his physical sustenance, they are 
unsatisfying because unattended by the nurture of his soul. We 
must not on this account overlook the benefits of the material¬ 
istic movement which took on a new importance with the Euro¬ 
pean Enlightenment and the beginning of the scientific age. The 
triumphs of science had to be won before there could be world¬ 
wide opportunity for the larger triumphs of the spirit. There 
must first come the disillusioning knowledge of the inadequacies 
of scientific achievement to satisfy the spirit while at the same 
time those achievements must assist a universal spiritual advance. 
The inadequacy of scientism has resulted from its erection into 
an all-sufficient idol and end in itself, to-the neglect of the artis¬ 
tic, intuitional, and spiritual values necessary to the complete 
man, lacking which, man cannot in the truest sense of his man- 


hood be said to have lived at all. Scientific progress has been so 
breathtaking, as one conquest of time, space, and matter after 
another has occurred, that the whole picture of human associ¬ 
ations has been thrown out of focus. 

We are now in the process of realizing what our scientific 
knowledge may accomplish if unattended by a sense of moral 
responsibility, in a time when scientific advance has outstripped 
spiritual progress. We can easily see that the temptations of 
greed are so subtle and so overpowering in their present scale 
of possibility, that they are not likely to be resisted except by 
men of profound convictions to whom oppression, unrighteous¬ 
ness, and injustice are sins before God. The high calling of sci¬ 
ence teaches those who have a mind to know, that the forces of 
the universe lay severe judgments upon those refractory spirits 
who will not keep her laws, and that moral laws have physical 
sanction that cannot be denied. One of the laws of human per¬ 
sonality is that, apart from the peace that comes from obedience 
to a Divine and Moral Will, there is no peace or quietness of 
spirit either for the individual or for the world. We have pur¬ 
sued the illusion that successful economic solutions will bring 
contentment, only to find ourselves suddenly on the verge of 
general destruction, like a child who has heedlessly chased a 
butterfly to the brow of an abyss. The important question now 
is whether we have the moral and spiritual capacity to avert dis¬ 
aster. In our impatience with all but a materialistic interpreta¬ 
tion of life, we have, like some Samson with daemonic strength, 
unsettled the pillars of society, the framework of civilization. 

Among the forces emphasized as contributing to the progress 
of Western culture have been the increased and universal com¬ 
munication established by the invention of swift travel, tele¬ 
phone, telegraph, wireless, cinema, and television, which latter 
two hold possibilities of communicating without speech to men 
of every language. The time seems at hand when the secrets of 
the closet will be bruited from the housetop. The result must be 
a startling reduction of all classes, castes, and conditions to a 
common denominator of understanding. Such changes increase 
the demand for the common rights of democracy without con- 
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ferring the moral sense by which alone democracy can succeed. 
So far the result seems to have been sophistication without rev¬ 
erence, responsibility, or knowledge, and, along with the level¬ 
ing effect, has brought misunderstanding among peoples. In¬ 
struments great in potentialities for good have been degraded 
to the purposes of commercialism, propaganda, and interna¬ 
tional distrust at the very moment that they have helped to 
destroy respect for old moral shibboleths which have been re¬ 
straining influences among backward tribes. Even the moral 
stamina of our own children has been invaded by the glorifica¬ 
tion of crime and the admiration, as models of success, of those 
whose personal lives, in many cases, appear to be devoid of 
either intelligence or moral sense. By many similar influences 
has been brought about a world-wide debacle in morals, the up¬ 
shot of which is the destruction of confidence in pledged words, 
indifference to moral integrity, and loss of the sense of honor. 
These conditions have intensified suspicion respecting nation¬ 
alistic aims and have made almost impossible such common un¬ 
derstandings as are sought in the conventions of the United 
Nations. The situation is not unlike that pictured in the myth 
of the Plains of Shinar when, to secure themselves against the 
wrath of God in a second flood, the best efforts of men were 
spent, not in repentance for their sins but in the erection of the 
Tower of Babel to insure the future. The result was the confu¬ 
sion of tongues. Without a return to moral and spiritual reali¬ 
ties there is nothing more certain than that history will follow 
the symbolism of the myth. 

To other sources of unrest must be added another: the con¬ 
flict of cultures. A world whose divisions have been intensified 
by isolation—spatial, national, racial, lingual, ideological and 
religious—has suddenly emerged into a world where such isola¬ 
tions are no longer possible. An obvious illustration may be seen 
in India where the system of caste has made possible the living 
together, in a sort of peace, men separated by race, occupation, 
religion, and speech, whose problems cannot be understood by 
the uninformed westerner. The sudden shift which invention 
has brought to its social world has made the caste system no 
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longer tolerable. In like manner the peace of China, guaranteed 
for five thousand years by the family system, is now in rapid 
disintegration. We have noted in the streets of Peking the 
faces of elderly Chinese clouded at modern contrasts with the 
old order. First a wedding procession appears with its hundred 
sedan bearers, accompanied by additional palanquins with wait¬ 
ing ladies, banners, and ancient instruments of music, escorting 
the bride to her husband’s home. Immediately this spectacle may 
be succeeded by another with a bride and groom “scandalous¬ 
ly” seated together in an automobile, preceded by a Salvation 
Army band in full Western military regalia. There may be a 
question as to how much the contrast represents progress in cul¬ 
ture but it evidences the social revolution of China. 

Deeper than all other sources for the break-up of our passing 
world are the inner conflicts of men’s minds. The exterior chaos 
is but the replica of an inner spiritual anarchy. To see this, one 
has only to observe the tawdry, meaningless, and often lustful 
character of contemporary amusement, art, and literature. The 
changes in men’s mental habitat have been so swift that the av¬ 
erage mind is a moral chaos. Trained in the belief that matter is 
the sole reality, that supreme success is material, that the physi¬ 
cal aspects of his own individuality are the most important, 
modern man is unfitted for a day when spiritual solutions are de¬ 
manded if society is not to perish. He is now called upon to inte¬ 
grate a world of conflicting passions when his inner self is but 
an echo of an outer maelstrom of disintegrating loyalties and 
conflicting ideas. At war with himself, lower instincts against 
higher whose validity he distrusts, he must yet create an ordered 
world of equal justice, of righteousness, and of world-wide 
integrity. Why may this inner integrity be at lower ebb than 
formerly? The leading influence must undoubtedly be accorded 
to a full generation of war with its broken treaties, its crimes 
against humanity, its inevitable set toward violence and oppres¬ 
sion as a means of social advance. How much of this has been 
due to discoveries that promised the unscrupulous an easy 
success at overrunning the world? To this must be added the 
facts of social revolution. The old order, in spite of a pessi- 
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mistic outlook even in the animistic religions, offered some 
relief to the individual. They gave something of inner satisfac¬ 
tion that allayed internal conflicts by establishing confidence 
in a priest, a ritual, a protective Being, an order in which each 
person had an established position. The rapid growth and wide¬ 
spread extension of scientific knowledge has shattered the world 
of animistic religion, both pagan and Christian. Even educa¬ 
tional institutions founded by the church are invaded by the 
teaching of irreligion. The need of an inner integration, an 
undivided self, can be met only by a new and living faith in a 
Supreme Power that works for righteousness. This calls for 
a new interpretation of religion in accord with the certainties 
of modern science and the spiritual nature of man. Religion 
must be made communicable to modern man both by example 
and by intelligible speech. 

Along with the re-examination of the ethical achievements of 
the pagan faiths, there must be equally vigorous and unflinching 
inquiry into so-called Christian practices under the searching 
light of eternal principles. The old, however, cannot be re¬ 
stored. But the common source of inner unity in human minds, 
and the basis of world peace as well, is a living faith in a living 
God. 


HISTORICAL ROOTS 

Whatever Christianity may have been originally, there is no 
doubt that, in its conquest of paganism, it assimilated much of 
the animism of the early cults. However pure the Credo , it can¬ 
not free itself in popular interpretation from ingrained and in¬ 
dividual concepts. Whatever the words of the Creed, its inter¬ 
pretation by the person is dependent upon the indoctrinated 
modes of thought, impressions and habits, which nullify any 
doctrine of infallibility. Infallibility of understanding would re¬ 
quire infallible minds to judge, and comes back in the end to 
an assumption of infallibility by the person judging. The Apos¬ 
tles’ Creed, repeated through generations, cannot carry to the 
modern mind the same implications that filled the minds of its 
originators. It cannot mean exactly the same to any two mod- 
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ern men who repeat it. The stronghold of any revealed religion 
lies in a continued and living revelation of the Divine to indi¬ 
vidual souls. 

By the time of the Middle Ages, the absorption of pagan ani¬ 
misms and Greek philosophy, modified by the Neo-Platonism 
of Alexandria, had become quite complete as a part of the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine. Then was added the introduction of Aristotle 
along with the Moslem conquests in Africa, Asia and Europe, 
with the Mohammedan scientists compelling a readjustment of 
Christian thought. That Christian theology weathered this 
storm, retaining its essentials, was due to the mediating influence 
of Thomas Aquinas who “made Aristotle orthodox!’ It was a 
case of bending with the storm rather than to be broken by op¬ 
posing it. Zoroastrian influences had already written themselves 
deeply into Christian theology through Augustine’s early devo¬ 
tion to Manichaeism. The movement of Protestant reformers 
“back to Augustine” was not so much a return to a pure Chris¬ 
tianity as it was to a Manichaean-Judaic one. Of the two, Aquin- 
ianism was the more sympathetic toward science, and so was 
better prepared to look leniently on the scientific movement of 
our own time. Neither of these branches of Christianity was in¬ 
tellectually prepared, however, to meet the inroads of scientific 
materialism and agnosticism. For this reason the striking fact 
about the present revolution is the abrogation of materialism 
outside the church and within science itself. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

The present state of things must be visualized by taking into 
account the revolutionary aspects of the contemporary world. 
More than half the population of the world is engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle to cast off feudalisms that have bound the 
common people in the chains of serfdom. Western Europe and 
America formed the vanguards of liberty through the revolu¬ 
tions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. What is often 
overlooked is that the present world upset is but a belated echo 
of that earlier revolution by which America gained her free¬ 
dom. The inevitable fruitage of her own liberty was to create 
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the desire and impulse for freedom everywhere. Most belated 
of all was Russia, which only yesterday in the march of history 
attempted to cast off her peonage. The practice of the czarist 
government had been condemnation, without trial, to knout, 
torture, imprisonment, exile, and death. The tutelage of cen¬ 
turies has apparently convinced the Russian mind that govern¬ 
ment is impossible except by methods of extreme violence, rath¬ 
er than by persuasion. Free democratic expression of opinions is 
not comprehensible to a people so lately emerged from such a 
slavery. 

In China the revolution has reached new heights. There 
countless people spend lifetimes under conditions of starvation, 
physical subjection, degradation of body and spirit. The tourist 
is welcomed to a home of the higher class; admires the artistic 
beauty and comfort of its appointments; the wise intelligence 
of its inmates; charmed with the magnificence of dreams that, in 
Western thought, have hung over old China from the days of 
Marco Polo. What the tourist does not often see, and has even 
less chance to comprehend, is the struggle for life of a family 
that must maintain itself on what, in times of more favorable ex¬ 
change, amounted to about three cents American per day. At 
present the state of the Chinese poor is inconceivable. But this 
is not all. There is robbery political, military, official, and taxa¬ 
tional by which these pittances are still further reduced. Nor 
should we forget the system of landlordism by which numbers 
have been defrauded of their small ancestral holdings in a coun¬ 
try where land tenure is important, both in social tradition and 
in fact. The impact of Western industrialism and commerce has 
further aggravated the situation by cheap competition with the 
household workshop through which the Chinese eked out the 
scanty living of his agriculture. Above all this we have for more 
than eight college generations been educating groups of young 
Chinese to American standards of living and American concepts 
of freedom. Then we have returned them to their native soil and 
thereby set the fires of social revolution which cannot slumber 
until a new degree of liberty and of social welfare has been 
achieved. What has been stated of China holds in like measure 
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of India. Long British domination there has been the schooling 
which has made such further domination impossible. The 
world-wide spirit of revolution is only the echo of “the shot 
heard ’round the world!’ 

If the world outside is catching up on its revolutions, it is also 
true that this more advanced portion of the earth is at present 
engaged in some startling new ones with even more explosive 
results in sight. This revolution is symbolized in the atomic 
bomb, the superlative of physical force—the climax of destruc¬ 
tion or the potential of a new Utopia, as dizzying as that first 
view from a peak of Darien. Not yet at the summit of physical 
and intellectual liberty, we are panicked at the discovery of 
mountain peaks of power still unexplored. The task to which 
the present generation is called is startling in significance and, 
for a generation that has thought in terms of material success, it 
is easy to miss the trail. The new revolution must take on a spir¬ 
itual character if new emancipations are to be realized, for free¬ 
dom depends upon the law-abiding wills of men. Intensification 
of the problem is due to the revolution in scientific ideas which 
has made it plain that future progress will be spiritual rather 
than physical. Science has now delivered into the hands of man 
the means by which all men may reach the goal of decent and 
dignified living, but such an outcome can be frustrated by the 
moral dereliction of selfish men. The present abandonment of 
materialism by advanced scientific thought marks the most po¬ 
tential revolution in intellectual history. 

THE CONTRASTING GIFTS OF EAST AND WEST 

The complication of our present situation is indicated by the 
searing crises through which we have been, and are still, passing. 
The objectives of our first revolution which began in the eight¬ 
eenth century were not fully achieved before we were called 
to face a more difficult one, the spiritual. If the changes called 
for are staggering to a people which has for nearly two hundred 
years enjoyed the liberties gained by the first revolution, how 
much greater must be the readjustment demanded of those be¬ 
lated peoples who in one generation must pass not only from 
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feudalism to political democracy, but from tribalism to spirit¬ 
ual democracy? 

The difficulties of the present moment are heightened by the 
disparity of gifts between East and West. These inequalities are 
barriers to mutual understanding but must be overcome. Living 
long in virtual isolation, East and West have each pursued a way 
of narrowing inclinations. The East, long lost in meditation, 
brings to the common menstruum the force of long-cultivated 
ideas. The external results of Oriental intellectualism were 
quickly seized and incorporated by the West as the proudest 
ornaments of her own civilization. By this is meant the Eastern 
contributions to mathematics, astronomy, language, prin ting , 
gunpowder, and an all but endless list of other inventions. But 
the West has wilfully neglected the results of Oriental medita¬ 
tion. Out of the differences has sprung mutual contempt; on the 
part of the West, because of its superiority in mechanical inven¬ 
tion, activity and aggressiveness; on the part of the East, a dis¬ 
dain for that which is so lacking in mental abstraction as to seem 
to them utterly superficial. Between these moods there is a 
tragic, and it would appear, an insurmountable barrier. There is 
the Orient, most of whose millions have scarcely been ten miles 
away from the ancestral home, suddenly assaulted with the 
propaganda of the miracle-appearing radio, and over against this 
a thoughtless and disdainful West; an East fettered in the chains 
of inactivism, seeking in all things the perfect balance, the un¬ 
moved and unmoving harmony; a West making its advances by 
dissymmetry, progress, and evolution; an East with its eyes 
upon the past, hoping to gather from a venerated Golden Age 
some fragments of supernal wisdom; a West with its face set 
to the future, scorning the past, self-confident, hopeful and 
braggart. 


THE SEARCH FOR A COMMON DENOMINATOR 

The crisis of the hour hinges upon a rapprochement between 
East and West. Spatial separation of peoples has been made im¬ 
possible by the inventions of Western science. These inventions 
can only deepen the tragedy unless the spiritual differences shall 
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be overcome. The gifts of the Orient to the Occident have, 
through centuries, been spiritual and cultural; those of the West 
have been commercial and political. In these contrasting gifts 
is little ground for mutual understanding, however great the 
hopes of traders and politicians. Neither the imposition of our 
business organization nor our political practices can, in them¬ 
selves, break down the wall that separates. What many western¬ 
ers will likely disparage is the fact that the easiest ground of 
mutual understanding is to be found in philosophy and religion, 
but the solution is neither simple nor unexacting. Western phil¬ 
osophy, in order to appear scientific, has been increasingly and 
rampantly materialistic for more than a century. It is separated 
from any community of feeling with the East, and is, on the 
whole, proud of its isolation and provincialism. The hopeful 
sign which now appears is that scientific materialism, to the 
coattails of which a debased philosophy has hung for salvation, 
has now vanished, killed in the house of its friends. 

Because of the contemporary scientific revolution, we must 
reverse the cherished Comtean dictum of the three stages of cul¬ 
ture: first, religious, then philosophical, and third and last, sci¬ 
entific, supplanting all others as the ultimate goal of salvation. 
Such an order, though it be preached from the housetops, does 
not fit the disillusionment of the present age. The exigencies of 
our time compel a complete reversal, for we need more morality 
rather than more power. We now know that science cannot 
bring the height of human culture without the constraining in¬ 
fluence of ethical conviction. Philosophy, likewise, can be held 
valid only by reason of its moral and spiritual implications, else 
it becomes “procuress to the Lords of Hell!’ To avoid world 
destruction there must be a new emphasis on the spiritual values. 
Yet the man of the street, in ignorance of the power of ideas, 
assumes that false and dangerous concepts can be banished by 
repression and force, which measures but give them greater cur¬ 
rency. False ideas can be overcome only by true ones. This fact 
gives philosophy a role of increasing importance in our time. 

Furthermore, the scientific discoveries now made call for an 
accommodated social order. Invention promises to do away 


with the worst forms of human drudgery and to provide means 
of living which will release men and women for other forms of 
activity. Having rejoiced over the promised freedom, we need, 
however, to take a sobering second thought. Conditions of pros¬ 
perity and ease have not ordinarily been attended by higher 
types of social activity but rather by orgies of self-indulgence 
and depravity. Unless there is strict moral self-restraint, new¬ 
found freedoms may result in the destruction of society. What 
are the ignorant, selfish, and criminal likely to do with their free¬ 
dom? The threat of explosive power resides not alone in the 
atomic bomb; it attends also its peaceful exploitation, raising yet 
more serious problems if morally uncontrolled. Under such 
circumstances, philosophy must present something more for¬ 
midable than belief in a belated scientism, which the foremost 
scientists have already repudiated, but which at present holds a 
grip on the popular forms of current philosophy. A philosophy 
which overlooks the reality of man himself and sneers at his 
spiritual nature can make no helpful contribution to a world 
that perishes from lack of moral sense. Nor can any philosophy 
be adequate which wastes itself in a maze of dialectic, ponder¬ 
ing “quiddities” and “wherefores!’ while the world totters on 
the abyss. This is especially true in the conflict that arises be¬ 
tween Eastern and Western culture. On the one hand, any 
philosophy that holds that “all that exists is matter and all that 
occurs is motion” has rightly no convincing power for the 
Oriental mind. No philosophy which side-steps metaphysics 
can hope to provide a basis for mutual understanding. No phi¬ 
losophy which fails to accord reality to the spiritual forces that 
create values by which men live, such as love, truth, righteous¬ 
ness, justice, integrity and honor, can meet the present crisis. 
These values must be recognized as a part of the Cosmic Order, 
bearing within themselves their authority as well as penalties for 
disobedience. The kinship of the spirit of man with the natural 
order must not only be recognized, but must become the work¬ 
ing principle of social and political action. Finally, as the corol¬ 
lary of such recognition, philosophy must make room in its 
system not only for the intrinsic reality, worth and sanctity of 
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the human personality, but for a Supreme Mind from which all 
realities derive. On these bases alone can philosophy build a 
world of understanding and peace. 

A people, as in the East, whose concept of time is cyclic, can 
patiently wait, remaining hostile to change, seeking the repose 
of meditation. Under such a system one does not hurry to grasp 
at a new civilization; he waits its rise within his own soul. From 
Trita Yuga, the Indian term for the Golden Age, culture is 
thought to degenerate to Kali Yuga , the Dark Age, before it 
can swing the circle upward. 

When society reaches a stage, where property confers rank, wealth 
becomes the only source of virtue, passion, the sole bond of union 
between husband and wife, falsehood the source of success in life, 
sex, the only means of enjoyment, and when outer trappings are 
confused with inner religion . . . , then we are in Kali Yuga, the 
world of today . 2 

Such are the words in which a recent writer expresses the 
thought of the Oriental. But this cyclic concept of time abro¬ 
gates a westerner’s concepts of value intrinsic to his estimate of 
man and his future, for he believes in unique, epoch-making 
historical events. The Occidental’s “revolution” brings some¬ 
thing new, the breaking out of new historical purposes, not the 
gyration of a wheel which endlessly repeats. The strictly linear, 
evolutionary idea of time represents the peculiar genius of West¬ 
ern civilization, arising first in the philosophy of the Greeks and 
accented in Judeo-Christianity. Quoting again from the author 
just cited: 

India—as life brooding on itself—thinks of the problems of time in 
periods comparable to those of our astronomy, geology, and pale¬ 
ontology. India thinks of time and of herself, that is to say in bio¬ 
logical terms, terms of the species, not of the ephemeral ego. The 
latter becomes old, the former is old, and therewith eternally young. 
... We think of egos, individuals, lives, not of Life. Our conception 
of the long geological ages that preceded the human habitation of 
the planet and are promised to succeed it, and our astronomical fig- 

2 Zimmer: Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilization. Pantheon 
Books (NewYork, 1946), p. 15. 
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ures for the description of outer space and the passage of the stars, 
may in some measure have prepared us to conceive the mathe¬ 
matical reaches of the vision; but we can scarcely feel their perti¬ 
nence to a practical philosophy of human life . 3 

To the Hindu, the greatness of the whole of things contracts 
“the burden and delights, possessions and bereavements of the 
ego, the whole content and the work of the human lifetime” dis¬ 
solves into unreality. Under such a system the aim of religious 
life must be to transcend the limits of individualized conscious¬ 
ness, to lose oneself in the Whole, to identify oneself with God 
by losing utterly all consciousness of one’s own individuality. 
Such concepts make impossible the chance that the ruling natu¬ 
ralistic philosophies of the West can effect a reconciliation of 
ideas. Absolute idealism could, but only by emphasizing the 
Oriental weaknesses and failure. Personalism, through its insist¬ 
ence that highest self-expression is achieved only in the com¬ 
plete surrender of the individual will to the will of God, does 
offer a philosophical point of contact with early Hindu thought 
which will be considered later. 

THE PRESENT REVOLUTION 

The great revolutions of history have taken place without a 
vivid sense of change on the part of the masses. This may be due 
to the fact that revolutions spring from ideas, and ideas are held 
in common contempt. In Parisian Portraits 4 Francis Grierson 
once wrote: 

Ideas are eternal. They repose for certain periods wrapped in the 
silence of the cloister and the study; they await the season when 
gusts and cyclones carry the seeds of science to fields whose soil 
awaits their reception. 

In a recent journal 5 an old friend wrote: 

In England they tell of a flower not blooming since William the 
Conqueror, that today, roused by shells in the torn ground, blooms 

3 Id., p. 21. 

4 P. 24 (Swift, London, 1911). 

5 S. W. Irwin in Zion's Herald, Boston, February 5, 1947. 


again. Should it be too much to hope that an earth blasted by un¬ 
paralleled desolations, called to its senses for a moment, might ger¬ 
minate again the seeds scattered at Calvary and bring forth for all 
peoples the beauty of equity and human compassion and the breadth 
and depth of brotherly love. 


The present world is torn apart with a blasting beside which 
the bombing of London is but an incident. The soil of human 
thought has been blown apart to the entrance of new ideas, and 
the widespread character of this unsettlement means a world in 
which new ideas can catch and grow. It is, therefore, no plati¬ 
tude to declare that the present hour is portentous with menace 
as well as with opportunity. Conservatives are correct in fear¬ 
ing the impact of new ideas. Radicals are wrong in carefree ex¬ 
perimentation with social explosives unrestrained by moral and 
spiritual principles. We are wrong if we think that ideas can be 
turned back by repression. Tons of TNT burned harmlessly 
the other day because it was unconfined. Social ideas not wed¬ 
ded to moral and spiritual ends may induce tyrannies more bitter 
than those against which they are launched. Ideas can be per¬ 
manently overcome only by better ideas. 

For the first time in more than a century the old hostility be¬ 
tween science and religion has a chance for solution. With the 
abandonment by science of the materialistic concept of reality, 
the way is open for a general recognition of the reality of moral 
and spiritual values. However hotly denied by some, this is im¬ 
plicit in the present scientific revolution. The definition of the 
atom as “an event in a space-time continuum” is more packed 
with dynamic for both science and religion than the atomic 
bomb. Materialism is no longer tenable by informed men. As 
Robert Millikan has written: “Dogmatic materialism in physics 
is dead ” 6 

That our materialistic friends declare that “they cannot see 
it” will hardly bar the revolution in thought which is under way. 
Nor can the revolution be confined to the high-brow province 
of philosophical discussion. The whisperings of change are 


G Time Matter and Values (University of North Carolina Press, 1932), p. 96. 


heard in many places. They are in the atmosphere of our com¬ 
mon pursuits and pleasures. To a former generation Grierson 
addressed words 7 that find a new appropriateness: 

Insouciant pleasures and cynical wit are among the signs which pre¬ 
cede the downfall of long established systems and matured nations. 

And again: 

As delirium increases with fever, so pleasure increases with pros¬ 
perity; and the Parisians like so many spiders in a garden of roses, 
were busy weaving a web that would hold them prisoners when the 
flies were dead and the roses were withered. . . . Destiny unfurled 
her symbols, but no one could read them. Orpheus descended night¬ 
ly into Hades and danced the cancan with Pluto’s court. These 
things symbolized the end, but no one understood ... laughter ... 
was half farce, half satire, and amusements contained neither merit 
nor instruction. ... In twelve short months they would reach the 
open, and then, of a sudden, Charybdis and Scylla would loom bold 
in front of master and crew . 8 

The France of which this was written was oblivious to coming 
revolution. Their social action was, however, the barometer of 
their inward unrest; an attempt to hide from themselves the 
emptiness and chaos of their own souls and to conceal it from 
others with an air of indifference. Nevertheless, a whiff of the 
wind and the old order was dissolved. There was a similar 
situation in the time of King Jereboam of Israel. There was 
affected gaiety and prosperity, ivory couches and houses, wine 
swilled down in bowls, men sold into slavery for a song—or as 
the Prophet put it, “for a pair of shoes”—pledges made at the 
altar unredeemed. Already the night of doom had reached 
thick twilight when Amos uttered his warnings. But the priests 
of Jereboam tried to silence him by saying in effect: “Go back 
and play the prophet in the rural districts, for this is the very 
seat of the Royal College of Prophets ; 5 while Amaziah, the 
“president” of the college, solemnly declared: “This is a con¬ 
spiracy against the government!’ The end of Israel was at hand. 

7 The Celtic Temperament (George Allen, London, 1901), p. 71. 

8 Parisian Portraits (Swift, London, 1901), pp. 7-10. Written of the French 
situation in 1869. 
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Lest we be caught in the murk of pessimism at so dismal a 
picture, let us take heart at another Scripture which declares 
that the upshot of such turmoil is “that the things that cannot 
be shaken may remain!’ This is a water-tight universe and 
nothing but that which is wrong will permanently perish. In 
its physical aspects the progress of discovery has changed the 
world overnight into a single small community. If we discover 
strange-looking people on our doorstep in the morning, we 
need not be surprised, and they may not look too bizarre. Most 
people have cut off their queues, both men and women; most 
have exchanged the dignified and artistic robe for pants; gum is 
generally masticated around the world, and bubble gum is 
gaining. The ancient Cedars of Lebanon shade young women 
in Hollywood slacks. The Chinese have in considerable measure 
traded the wisdom of Confucius for Western wisecracks. In a 
physical sense we already have a world community. The great 
task, but not impossible, for which these physical changes have 
prepared, is to bring world-community in ideas, but here we 
must be prepared to learn as well as to teach. 

Let us begin by asking what notions all men may have in 
common? One such idea I think all would admit, is every man’s 
belief in his own existence and importance. We need only to 
tread on toes to get violent reaction. The one appeal that can 
challenge a man is the invasion of his personality with some 
indignity. King, beggar, or slave, he carries a sense of intrinsic 
worth despite his circumstances. This feeling of intrinsic value, 
once we recognize it as the inherent right of every person, 
might become the basis for world understanding, and it is as 
well, the very core of Christianity and Democracy. It is the 
great lesson which is taught by the concept of the Deity of 
Jesus. One may not be unmindful of the lifted eyebrows that 
challenge such a seeming oversimplification. The heart of that 
concept is the latent divinity of every man. As in the days of 
the early Christians, to some it appeared foolishness and to 
others a stumbling block, so even now. Once upon a time the 
minds of men were opened to a fleeting vision: Parthians and 
Medes, dwellers in Asia, in Egypt, strangers of Rome, Jews 
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and proselytes, caught a glimpse of universal meaning, hearing 
each in his mother tongue. It was the universal language, that 
of love. If the hope of spiritual awakening and revolution seems 
remote, it might be well to ponder the recent declaration of a 
great physicist: 

Spiritual evolution, like physical evolution does not seem to follow 
along year after year and century after century at a steady jog 
pace, but is characterized by sudden forward jumps. . . . With the 
raising of the curtain on the Atomic Age we have been called to 
unprecedented spiritual greatness . 9 


9 Arthur H. Compton, in United Nations World, February, 1947. 
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CHAPTER II 

The Apotheosis or the Contempt of Man 


When 1 consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which Thou hast ordained; what is man that Thou art mindful of him? and 
the son of man that Thou visitest him? For Thou hast made him a little lower 

than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor _ Thou hast put 

all things under his feet. 

—Psalm 8:3-6 


r—i—1 

B he first sentence of the above passage appears on the 
frieze of Emerson Hall of Philosophy at Harvard, a 
JL sentence that poses a question. Those who placed it 
there seem, like Pilate, not to have waited for an answer. In the 
full quotation we have an expression of contrasting estimates 
of man. The first half emphasizes the greatness of God by 
dwelling on the littleness of man. Man’s feebleness is contrasted 
with the vastness of the universe and the power of its Creator. 
This view of man is popular for obvious reasons. It seems pious, 
is readily mistaken for religion, and seems to excuse human 
weakness. It is so fraught with apparent humility as to be mis¬ 
taken for the scientific spirit. In its light, even moral failure 
seems excusable in a creature so powerless as man. But this 
stanza of poetry was never intended to be split up in this way; 
the question was severed from the answer. Like the Harvard 
pundits, the crowd pays little attention to the answer that imme¬ 
diately follows the question. In the reply lies the stinger: “Thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned 
him with glory and honor.... Thou hast put all things under his 
feet!’ Further, to add to the strength of this statement, the 
Hebrew word translated into English as “angels” is elohim, 
the very term used in Genesis for God. We should then read: 
“Thou hast made him a little lower than God!’ In these living 
words is rolled upon man the responsibility for the moral activi¬ 
ties of life. They are the challenging call for him to become a 
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co-creator with God. They make him responsible for the com¬ 
pletion of creation in the realm of self-conscious spirit, where, 
only with human cooperation, it is possible to build the King¬ 
dom of God. 

The cleavage in human thought expressed by this question 
and its answer mirrors a conflict in man’s own nature which 
has divided the world from the beginning. The intensification 
of the conflict in our own time should not be surprising. It 
exists among all nations, tribes and races, and we should be 
careful not to oversimplify the problem with generalizations 
which can be but partly true. If the division thus made in the 
ruling concept of man turns out to be more characteristic of 
one region, era, or religion than another, the fact that it exists 
in all must not be overlooked. This point is important, since it 
suggests a possible key to the dissolution of racial misunder¬ 
standing and a standpoint for reconciliation. Not only does the 
present conflict of culture follow along the line of the past, but 
here may be found the source of the present discordant note 
between the civilizations of East and West. Researches con¬ 
cerning the dividing line in cultures make it seem plausible that 
the differences between East and West lie between two inter¬ 
pretations of God, but arriving at more basic principles, the 
conviction forces itself rather, that the primary division lies in 
the concept of man. There is no intention, by drawing this 
distinction, to claim that the contempt or apotheosis of man is 
peculiar to any one division of mankind. If it were, there would 
be little hope of common understandings. We can only refer to 
one or the other as constituting under certain times and condi¬ 
tions, a determining influence on thought. If the one view, that 
of man’s helplessness as against God’s greatness, can be con¬ 
sidered the dominant note of Eastern culture, it is only because 
it has been more emphasized and developed there and has 
reached more complete expression in philosophy and religion, 
in common thought and practice. There is nothing about it 
which can be held as exclusively Oriental. If, on the other hand, 
the apotheosis of man is stressed as a Western characteristic, it is 
assumed, not as an exclusive possession, but as finding more 
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advanced expression in the West. These facts must be kept in 
mind during these discussions, for the habit of coarse generaliza¬ 
tion about Eastern and Western cultures often causes oversight 
of the existence in both, of mediating points of view. If it seems 
necessary to include, as representative of the contempt of man, 
certain culminations of philosophy demonstrated in contempo¬ 
rary totalitarianism, such as Nazism, Fascism, and Marxianism, 
it should be credited not so much to the East as to the per¬ 
versions of Oriental philosophy by monster-breeding combina¬ 
tions with Western individualism and materialism, for which 
the West must be held chiefly responsible. The present world 
can ill afford to widen the cleavage between East and West, 
must find conciliation even at the expense of treasured tradi¬ 
tions and, in some respects, of traditional piety. With these 
reservations in mind let us consider the contrasting traits that 
intensify the conflict into a world struggle between what we 
shall call the ideologies of East and West. 

CONTRASTING ESTIMATES OF MAN 

In seeking a first principle upon which other concepts are 
founded, we can begin with the one certitude with which every 
self-conscious individual starts his moral and social life—his 
estimate of himself in relation to his world. This estimate will 
eventually determine his place in society, his work, his inter¬ 
ests, his art, his religion and, paradoxically, his science. His 
interpretation of nature depends upon the relation which he 
assumes toward it. He may conceive it as hostile or friendly 
and, whichever of these attitudes he holds, will determine his 
religious, social, and scientific views. In the one case he will be 
ruled by fear, seeking the propitiation of Nature, fearful of 
investigation as an impiety, a disturbance of natural forces. The 
old-time Chinese witnessed through centuries the diminishing 
of his arable land for the burial of the dead and, even to provide 
food for the living, dared not disturb the graves that, in numer¬ 
ous cases, filled half his field or more. He feared the vengeance 
of hostile spirits of earth and of ancestors. 

The accompanying distrust in his own powers led such a 
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man, in the face of a hostile universe, to yield for self-protec¬ 
tion to an autocratic organization of society in which he sub¬ 
mitted to human wielders of power as he had to the forces of 
nature. He put his trust in an institutionalism which would 
bolster his helplessness with numbers and make for him, deci¬ 
sions of offense and defense. Fearful of individualism, he creeps 
under the shadow of “community” and bargains his freedom 
for security. Russia, with a background of Orientalism, cen¬ 
turies of slavery and the rigors of czaristic cruelty, cannot at a 
single bound grasp the meaning of Occidental freedom. Ger¬ 
many, reverting to the religion of the Hun, reinforced with 
Hegelian absolutism and symbolizing these concepts anew by 
use of the swastika, produced an order that was neither Eastern 
nor Western, but a monstrosity. Under such a type of philoso¬ 
phy, independent personal action, or even opinion, in state, 
society, or religion seems a species of treason or even of impiety. 
The rigors undergone by the individual are interpreted as fate 
rather than as injustice. History becomes a meaningless repeti¬ 
tion of events without progress and is symbolized by the turn¬ 
ing of the Binary Wheel or the revolving Swastika. The indi¬ 
vidual, overwhelmed by his own powerlessness, submits him¬ 
self to the demands of caste, conformity to things as they are, 
as divinely ordained, against which it is impious to rebel. Unity 
in diversity, the dream of democracy, is beyond his ken. Unity 
seems achievable only through identity of opinion and com¬ 
pulsion. 

Under such a philosophy, art assumes characteristics as un¬ 
realistic as the conventional portraits of Chinese “ancestors” 
which, one suspects, must have gained standing along with the 
Wheel of Buddhism and the tightening of Confucian conven¬ 
tionality. Early Chinese art is still unsurpassed, while for a time 
the Buddhist love of nature kept the representation of natural 
objects from complete conventionalization. The marvelous 
paintings and three-dimensional sculptures of the Tunghuang 
and Lung Men cave temples were obviously due to the Chinese 
genius, which had been touched with a new spiritual insight 
and an acquaintance with Greek art before a paralyzing con- 
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fortuity had set in in Buddhism and Confucianism. In Oriental 
literature the same fatalism holds: there is fate but not tragedy 
which latter is peculiar to the West, trusting in the power of 
integrity and innocence to rise superior to external circum¬ 
stance. 

Oriental science soon became the care of the priest, since 
only he had leisure and possessed the power to control it 
through magic. Cumont 1 calls attention to the dependence of 
astrology upon the cyclic theory of history. 

Perhaps the more obvious effects of the contempt of man 
are observable in the realms of metaphysics and religion. Here 
again we must begin with man himself. The main difference in 
the religion of East and West is often assumed to rise from the 
concept of God, but the idea of God is not so primary an 
intuition as that of the self. This fact is emphasized by a perusal 
of Radhakrishnan’s translation of the Bhagavad-Gita , 2 with 
the accompanying commentary. Page after page of this work 
would do honor to the best Christian mystic. Prejudice aside, 
it would be adaptable by the Christian defender of an Absolute 
God, in the correct meaning of that term. From the Chris tian 
standpoint, the one thing lacking would seem to be the concept 
of human responsibility. “For their sakes” Deity in human 
flesh once said, “I sanctify myself!’ This means the surrender of 
God to human needs. In the Gita there is a fatal quiescence in 
the fate of man. To slay him is only an illusion, since he is im¬ 
mortal and war is thus justified. This represents a contempt of 
man in his earthly life. Nevertheless, it is not so far from the 
Puritan complacency that pictures the saints enjoying from 
“the battlements of Heaven!’ “the sufferings of the damned!’ It 
was Emerson , 3 the Puritan Brahman, who adopted as his own 
the theme of the Gita: 


1 Astrology Among the Greeks and Romans (Putnam’s, New York, 1912), 
p. xvi. 

2 Harper’s, New York, 1948. 

3 Works , Vol. IX (Wise & Co., New York). 
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If the red slayer think he slays, 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 

They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 

The unchristian nature of this sentiment is exposed by com¬ 
parison with the teachings of Jesus. The God of the Man of 
Nazareth could not look with complacency on the defection 
of one of his children. He is the Shepherd who braves the storm 
to hunt the last strayed runt of the flock; Who seeks His guests 
in highways and hedges; Who rushes forth in welcome to fall 
on the neck of the dirty Prodigal; Who thinks it no shame, but 
rather, glory to limit Himself in order to raise man to his true 
dignity and the realization of his own Godhead. It was this 
spirit that made Christianity missionary. As in the interpreta¬ 
tion of Nature, man’s estimate of himself determines his con¬ 
cept of God. It is not so much egotism in the skeptical scientist 
that leads him to discard God, as it is his contempt for man as 
contrasted with the powers of Nature. No one can at the same 
moment cherish a contempt for man and be a lover of the 
Christian God. This holds both for the scientist and the pro¬ 
fessedly religious. 

The contempt of man goes deep into philosophy by assum¬ 
ing that he is by nature bad, normally evil, but this is to conceive 
a hostile and evil universe, the enemy of righteousness. This 
implies also an angry and hostile God and erects the Devil into 
a competing power and eternity. Certain types of Christian 
theology have participated in this view, but it is not in keeping 
with the teachings of Jesus, and is the child of absolutism, more 
Oriental than Christian. It aspires to honor God by dishonoring 
the climax of his creative effort. The normal man is never the 
wicked and evil man. Such a man falls short of the normal 
standards of manhood. We do not, when we visit the county 
fair, stress inferior fruits, vegetables, or cattle, as normal, but 
we gaze with pride on the fairest and most beautiful as what 
should be expected. There is a deadly blight of laissez faire , 
smug contentment with indifferent living, in this depreciation 
of man’s moral and spiritual powers. This view in spite of its 




assumption of humility and piety, is at war with the expressed 
command to achieve the fulness of the stature of the manhood of 
Christ. To hold man to be normally the son of earth rather than 
the son of God is to deny Christian teaching. Such postulations 
came to characterize Brahman and Buddhistic teachings until 
eventually the individual was looked upon as a nonentity, be¬ 
cause evil could not be presumed to be a portion of reality . 4 In 
Christian teaching such a presumption led to an arbitrary elec¬ 
tion, more or less independent of character. From such con¬ 
tempt of man comes the view that he is by nature totally de¬ 
praved, and is introduced a mechanical concept of salvation by 
legal machinery. By this notion of metaphysical absolutism we 
commit ourselves to a thousand snares for straight thinking in 
order to save the face of Divinity. An unconditioned Absolute 
is assumed as the center about which moves the cosmos, a self- 
contradicting concept, for a creating Absolute would have to 
submit to conditions and limitations in the very act of creating. 
Every creative act is a self-limitation in space, time, or power, 
a choice of one possibility among many. The only solution of 
this enigma is presented in the teaching and act of the Son of 
Man who freely accepted self-limitation and endured the Cross, 
in order to bring many sons to glory. This he interpreted as 
the very act and attitude of God toward men. Self-imposed 
limitation is not only not incongruous with power and Divinity; 
it represents Divinity at its fullest self-expression, and is the law 
of man and of Nature. This is the assumption made, consciously 
or unconsciously, by any who would assert the Deity of Jesus. 

The importance of this admission is mostly overlooked, but 
it lays down the charter for a universal religion and can reach 
far toward universal religious understanding. On the other 
hand, the unavoidable implications of the doctrine of an un¬ 
conditioned Absolute cast the shadow of unreality upon all 
existences, since all but One are conditioned and unreal. The 
Oriental alone has thought deeply enough to realize the conse¬ 
quences but has accepted it as a relief from questionings. It has 


4 Cf. F. S. C. Northrop in Moore, Ed.: Philosophy of East and West, p. 202. 
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little place in an honest Christian theology. Absolutism once 
assumed, all appearances, differences, individualities, must be 
considered only illusion in the presence of the One and Un¬ 
differentiated Reality. The belief that all differences are illusion 
accounts for the accompanying contempt of man. Under it any 
new contribution to thought, the act or the discovery of the 
individual becomes negligible. An effort to modify existing 
conditions or opinions becomes an act of impiety, a flouting of 
revelation; there can be no new discoveries. The concept gath¬ 
ers into a single companionship of bedfellows, such discordant 
groups as ultra-“orthodox” Christians, certain Hindus, and the 
late Herbert Spencer with an Unknowable all his own. Intui¬ 
tions, “hunches” take the place of postulation and experiment. 
Northrop has thus put it throughout his works: an uncondi¬ 
tioned aesthetic continuum supplants a conditioned, aesthetic 
continuum to render the world a meaningless negation. De¬ 
terminism replaces freedom. A cyclic and illusory time renders 
progress unthinkable; impersonalism rules out personalism. The 
duty of the individual becomes, under these terms, the obliga¬ 
tion to extinguish himself in the undistinguishable wavelets of a 
cosmic sea. How he can do this, possessing no freedom, and 
himself nothing but illusion, our mystic does not say. Why the 
All is not itself to be considered illusion, and therefore nothing, 
does not appear. 

The effect of such a metaphysics upon religion becomes even 
more obvious. If the only reality is assumed to be an uncondi¬ 
tioned Absolute, or an un-self-conditioned Absolute, it must be 
identified as God, such a God as could have no part or lot in 
human affairs. To do so would be to load Him with limitations 
not of His making, and would render Him meaningless as well 
as powerless. In his contempt for man the absolutist erects an 
inhuman God. As a recent comentator on the work of Solovyov 
in the London Times Literary Review, recently declared: 

While we [the Occident], continue with our vain endeavor to cre¬ 
ate man without God, the East aspires towards an inhuman God . 5 


6 December 21, 1946. 
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The natural outcome of such a trend is to create a religion 
founded on fear rather than on love, depending upon force, 
compulsion, and even devil-worship; a God of darkness rather 
than light. The contrast between such an absolutism in German 
thought, with its Oriental tinge, and the concepts of West 
Europeans was succinctly put by Ernst Troeltsch after the Ger¬ 
man defeat and is quoted by Hughes in The Great Learning : 

Here we touch the core of the contrast. We begin to see on the one 
side, an eternal, rational, and divinely ordained system of Order, 
embracing both morality and law; we begin to see, on the other, 
individual, living, and perpetually new incarnations of an his¬ 
torically creative Mind. Those who believe in an eternal and divine 
Law of Nature, the Equality of Man, and a sense of unity pervading 
mankind, and who find the essence of humanity in these things, 
cannot but regard the German doctrine as a curious mixture of 
mysticism and brutality . 6 

The difference between a living, creative God continuously 
revealing himself to men, and a static absolute, marks in re¬ 
ligious thought the difference between totalitarianism and 
democracy, and demonstrates the ideological difference be¬ 
tween East and West. 

SOURCES OF THE CONTEMPT OF MAN 

There is no need to treat exhaustively the sources of con¬ 
tempt. Real development for man’s highest powers is con¬ 
nected on the one hand with scientific knowledge, and on the 
other with freedom. Unimplemented man, surrounded by 
powers of nature that he cannot control, is haunted with fear. 
Added to the apparently illimitable power of nature is the con¬ 
sciousness of a multitude of beings and influences beside which 
he seems negligible. The quantitative aspects of nature remind 
him of his own singularity, particularity, and weakness. It is 
this overwhelming awe in the face of nature that inspires the 
astronomer, faced by the apparently exhaustlessly extended 
starry universe, to belittle man. He becomes mindful of the 
fact that one man with a Palomar telescope and the accom- 

6 Dutton, New York, 1943, pp. 33-34. 
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panying understanding, presents a phenomenon more wonder¬ 
ful than the mathematical precisions of unthinking matter. In 
this contrast which the individual makes between his own nar¬ 
rowed circuit and the all but immeasurable spaces, is the still 
greater one of the limits of his single hour contrasted with the 
eternities. 

Such thoughts naturally prepare him to accept subservience 
to autocratic and oligarchic government; make him the prey of 
avarice, where the proud lift themselves up as superior in caste, 
and those take who can. The very excess of civilization with its 
multiplicity of gadgets and complex social organization, be¬ 
littles man, as Rousseau saw so long ago. Society tends to take 
on the characteristics of the hive, where excessive specialization 
restrains the role of the individual in what Lecomte du Noiiy 
called “the impersonality of the hive !’ 7 The achievements of 
the learned, the arrogance of knowledge and half-knowledge, 
are used to intimidate him and load him with inferiority com¬ 
plexes. To cap the climax, an absolutistic and pessimistic religion, 
based on fear, is exercised to subdue him. With an appearance 
of holiness and a disregard of human psychology, it is assumed 
that he can be scared into religion by a very selfish and irreli¬ 
gious desire to escape punishment for sins still persisted in. This 
notion puts salvation on a bargain basis and is a contradiction 
to real religion, which consists in the pursuit of righteousness 
for the love of it. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF MAN 

Once we consider the extent of the debt which Western cul¬ 
ture owes to the East, it becomes a matter of wonder what could 
have changed the dominating influences, to bring in a variant 
world. What were the sources of the remarkable change that 
came over the world that had been characterized by staticism, 
oligarchy in government, conventionality in art, and absolutism 
in religion, to a philosophy of change in which permanence re¬ 
sides only in an abiding principle, law, or Creative Intelligence, 
democracy in government, diversity in art and the concept of 

7 Human Destiny (Longmans, New York, 1947), p. 156 f. 
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a living creative God? Though rooted in an earlier past, these 
sources came to flower in Greek philosophy, in Judaic prophet- 
ism, reaching culmination in Christianity. 

It was Heraclitus who made the most astonishing break from 
the earlier standpoints. Instead of an eternally static reality, 
reaping worship from its immobility, he boldly declared that 
change itself was the supreme reality, and struck the keynote 
of Western progress. He was helped to this conclusion perhaps 
by Anaximander’s concept of the boundless void {ho hap eh on) 
as a creative force, an assertion of the cosmos in the depth of the 
human soul . 8 Heraclitus advanced to a personalistic position, 
holding that the human soul with its experiences was the center 
of all the energies of the cosmos, which energies he also sought 
within. “Travel every road” wrote he in the forty-fifth Frag¬ 
ment, “and you cannot come to the frontiers of the soul—it has 
so deep a Logos!’ In the thinking of Socrates, the term “soul” 
acquired a new overtone. Quoting from Jaeger: 

If the Greeks had started with the belief that all men are naturally 
sinful, and not the idea that all men could be shaped towards good, 
they would never have created the technique of education and their 
own ideal of culture . 9 

The awareness of the God within, which came with this discov¬ 
ery, bringing its liberation from legalistic morality became the 
source of the Greek sense of freedom. This discovery could 
hardly have been arrived at except in a land where there was an 
atmosphere of personal liberty. Hocking has also called atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the Orient has never proposed individualism 
as a primary principle, nor the sacredness of personality . 10 

Thus, it might be conceived, came the first philosophic break 
with absolutism. This break, along with that in the Book of Job, 
mirrored what Abraham may have felt as he fled on one of the 
many waves of migration westward from Chaldea, seeking to 
replace an idolatrous faith with a spiritualistic one. He became 

8 Cf. Jaeger: Paideia (Oxford, 1939), Vol. I, pp. 178-80. 

9 Op. cit., p. 304. 

10 “Emotion as the Basis of Culture}’ in Moore: The Philosophy of East and 
West (Princeton, 1944)^. 2. 
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“the father of the faithful” by founding a religion at odds with 
that which prevailed among the Semites. The worship of Baal, 
the immolation of infants, had long been the custom among 
them. Abraham’s experience with the offering of Isaac marked 
his conversion from his former paganism. It is only a return to 
that paganism to assume, with Kierkegaard, that the voice call¬ 
ing for the sacrifice of Isaac was the voice of God. For years 
afterward the Jews were tempted to defection to child-sacrifice 
by their Semitic friends and neighbors, by the Philistines, as well 
as the Canaanites whom they absorbed. The Jewish prophets 
were the chief opponents of Baal worship, of the blood of bulls 
and goats upon the reeking altars, and of autocracy. They were 
the heralds of democracy, proponents of the direct access of the 
individual soul to God, and Jesus of Nazareth was, in all these 
things, the foremost of the prophets. 

The Greek mind was already far advanced in the concept of 
the incarnation of God in man, an idea appropriated from the 
tyrants of the East by Alexander the Great. The claim of king- 
ship became also a claim to divinity, by reason of absolute au¬ 
thority and the power of life and death over submissive subjects. 
But the Greeks refused to accept the notion of incarnation in 
this restricted sense, giving it rather a democratic twist as appli¬ 
cable to man in general. When Diogenes was told that Alexan¬ 
der had set himself up in Egypt as the reincarnation of Dionysius 
he is reported to have said: “If Alexander is Dionysius, then I am 
Persephone!’ It was that type of incarnation that was repudiated 
by the Prisoner before Pilate, in favor of the Kingship of Truth, 
which was not one of pomp and authority, but a universal king¬ 
dom, ruled by love, coming without observation, by the incar¬ 
nation of the Divine Spirit in the hearts of common men. This 
was the realm in which He was King. The Bhagavad-Gita (fifth 
to second century b.c.), lies in the same tradition, the possible 
presence of God in man: “God’s light dwells in the self, and no¬ 
where else!’ 11 This quotation discloses as by a lightning flash the 
possible point of mediation between East and West through the 

uTr. by Radhakrishnan (Harper’s, 1948), p. 12. 
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philosophy of Personalism. That “light” would seem to be iden¬ 
tical with the Spirit of Truth of which the Lord of the Kingdom 
of Truth spoke, telling his disciples that it should dwell with 
them and should be in them . 12 Where then may we discover the 
dividing line between the cultures of East and West? We have 
watched awed and hushed throngs in cathedral, temple, mosque, 
and church, and in each have seen evidences of sincere devotion 
to the search for God. There comes to mind in this connection 
a passage from the late Professor Kuhn’s translation of Amiel’s 
Journal written on Ascension Day: 

And what are other nations doing at this hour, those which have 
other prophets and honor God in different ways? What are the 
Jews, Mussulmans, Buddhists, Vishnus, Ghebres doing? They have 
other pious dates, other rites. But all have religion, all give life to an 
ideal, and wish men to raise themselves above the miseries and little¬ 
nesses of the present hour and selfish existence. All have faith in 
something greater than themselves, all adore; all see spirit beyond 
nature, good beyond evil. All bear witness in favor of the Invisible. 
... All would like to bring themselves into harmony with the uni¬ 
versal harmony and feel themselves approved and blessed by the 
Author of the universe. All know suffering and desire happiness. 
All know sin and ask for pardon . 13 

Are we to suppose that God has revealed himself only to a 
narrowly selected few, say the “hundred and forty-four thou¬ 
sand”? We can be certain that a just God will be found wher¬ 
ever pure souls seek him. Men are better than their theologies, 
and often in spite of them. One finds expression of his own 
Christian faith in the assertions of a respected Hindu when he 
reaffirms the keynote of the Gospel: “He that seeketh to save 
his life shall lose it!’ But again, where is to be found the line of 
religious demarkation between East and West? The test by 
which all religions must stand or fall is hinted in the reply to the 
young man “who came by night”: “one thing thou lackest, sell 
whatsoever thou hast and give to the poor ... and come ... and 
follow me!’ (Mark 10:21) Enrichment of others by self¬ 
impoverishment precedes the divine fellowship. Hitherto the 

12 Jno. 14. 

13 The Inner Life (Abingdon, 1914), p. 108. 
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social note had been left out of the young man’s religion. He 
gave, perhaps, to friends, relatives, members of his circle, but 
not to his enemies. Neither complete impoverishment, nor 
theological understanding of the mysteries, not even immola¬ 
tion of the body, none of these alone could count for righteous¬ 
ness, without a love for all kinds and conditions of men. Here 
was the dividing line between true and false faiths. It lay in their 
respective concepts of man. There is a great difference between 
acknowledgment of Divinity in some men, as in despots 
“descended from the godsj’ and a faith in a potential Deity 
longing for expression and life in every man. In rare cases only 
have the followers of any religion risen to the height of this 
calling. But assume this to be the true privilege of every man, 
and totalitarianism appears incompatible with the nature of 
man and of God; democracy becomes a cosmic demand. The 
invasion of human personality becomes a profanation, a sin 
against God. When thou leavest thy prayer chamber, or the 
holy altar, how doth thy brother appear to thee? Goest thou 
forth as one who despised others, saying: “God I thank thee 
that I am not as other men are . . . or even as this Publican ”? 14 
Forget not Divinity has walked the earth in the form of man, 
identifying Himself with man, and by men was despised and 
rejected because He was a man. Whatever one’s professions, 
to depise others is also to despise Him. Insofar as Christianity 
has any special evangel to the world, it lies in the recognition 
of the sanctity of the human heart. This is why acceptance 
of the Deity of the Man of Nazareth is essential to universal re¬ 
ligion. It recognizes potential incarnation in every man under 
the sun. Christianity is a new interpretation of religion: He who 
was in the complete sense human, was also and by reason there¬ 
of, in the complete sense God. 


14 Lk. 18:11. 
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CHAPTER III 
Contrasting Senses of Tragedy 


I had heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear 
But now mine eye seeth Thee. 

-Job 

Night shall come up with garniture of stars 
To comfort thee with shadow. 

—Elizabeth Barrett Browning: Promethezis 


l\ ny attempt to disclose the beginnings of subtle differ- 
/—% ences that finally lead to wide contrasts and conflicts is 
d fraught with seeming paradox and difficulty. Human 
reactions under like conditions are so similar that lines cannot 
be drawn which will not be crossed or blended to the frequent 
confusion of the generalizer. Yet, withal, there are differences 
of which we become aware even though we find it difficult to 
trace them to their ideological sources. This is especially true 
with respect to the apotheosis, or the contempt of man. There 
are abundant assertions in the Hindu scriptures, of man’s divin¬ 
ity, of his capacity for incarnation, of his possession by the Di¬ 
vine Spirit. Except for Christian claims of uniqueness, one could 
find many points of agreement between the Christian, the Vaish- 
navistic and other Hindu sects. We must descend more deeply 
into the region of the unexpressed to find the sources of ulti¬ 
mate contrasts, but they are there in spite of metaphysical and 
theological similarities. There is a difference between that con¬ 
cept of the divinity of man which eventuates in a belief in the 
intrinsic worth and sanctity of every human being, and one that 
can not only tolerate but lend itself to the horrors of “untoucha- 
bility!’ This point gathers emphasis from the fact that in the 
very week in which these lines were written—and after cen¬ 
turies of practice—India, freed from her “Christian” rulers, has 
for the first time outlawed untouchability. This remarkable ad¬ 
vance toward freedom is largely the harvest of Gandhi’s effort 
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and martyrdom as well as of Christian influence. Nor can the 
West loosely condemn the East without searching questions as 
to the inconsistency of its own practices with its profession of 
Christianity. The point of variance lies not so much in the com¬ 
mon assertion of the divinity of man, as in the failure to assign 
man a part in his own salvation. If his salvation is viewed as a 
cooperation with the Divine Spirit, which awaits in every man 
the recognition of Its presence, the outcome is vastly different 
from that in which there is arbitrary election on the part of 
Deity. In the latter case the social aspect of salvation is over¬ 
looked, becomes a limited and personal affair, and conceives 
God as a respecter of persons. Cooperation with God is con¬ 
summated and evidenced by cooperation with the other chil¬ 
dren of His equal love. It is a commonplace of the Gospels that 
one cannot love God and hate his brother. Whatever we know 
of Divinity is discoverable in humanity. The true disclosure of 
God is in man, in moral and spiritual excellence rather than in 
insensate nature. Christians who discern God in the face of 
Christ have too generally been blind to the universal implica¬ 
tions of their own doctrine. Common sentiments are to be found 
in the sense of the Holy, but a consciousness of the inviolable 
sanctity of the individual soul, yields different results from those 
that spring out of the notion that sanctity dwells only in an 
Absolute. This latter view leads to a withdrawal from men and 
a contaminated world in the interest of piety, but it carries in its 
train a whole retinue of spiritual sins and evasions. The former 
type of sanctity is characterized by identification with the needs 
of the last and neediest of human beings. 

Everywhere in human culture we may trace the effects of the 
evaluation of man, but we shall find them nowhere more mani¬ 
fest than in the development of the drama: the form of expres¬ 
sion which most readily communicates profound ideas to un¬ 
lettered men. Significant to our theme is the fact that tragic 
drama, bearing what seems superficially an unhappy ending, has 
always been ostracized in India, being considered the source of 
ill luck and an omen of evil. In China also there is no tragic 
drama. Its plays deal almost exclusively with farce, with the 
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“mother-in-law problem” the “misunderstood wife” “the un¬ 
recognized heir” and events of history. The plots are few and 
commonplace. Only in early Greece did tragic drama become 
an institution, and there it centered on problems of personality. 
Tragic drama, growing out of the Dionysian vegetation festi¬ 
vals, sought in the death and resurrection of vegetable life, anal¬ 
ogies to the human experience of life and death, and the dream 
of immortality as a personal experience. Tragic drama always 
ends with the death or downfall of the hero, but not with his 
ultimate defeat. The solution of the problem raised is found by 
ascending to the higher ranges of spiritual victory, by the 
transcendence of evil. Death is met and conquered on its own 
ground, not as the end and fulfilment of all, but as the step to a 
larger and fuller life beyond reach of tragedy. The way in 
which death or untoward circumstance is met becomes the 
means by which the soul enters on a larger heritage. The sine 
qua non of this situation lies in the possession of free will which 
can rise superior to misfortune. In the true sense, here lies the 
supreme manifestation of personality. As Milton put it in the 
Samson Agonistes, the message is: “There is nothing here for 
tears!’ This too is the deep meaning of the Cross. 

THE NATURE OF TRAGEDY 

Professor Oates, in his introduction to the plays of Aeschylus 1 
correctly calls attention to the fact that tragedy always assumes 
the intrinsic dignity and worth of man as basic to the plot. Over 
all is a Divine Will, a Supreme Law of Justice, by which man 
may arise, superior to circumstances, physical, terrestrial, or ce¬ 
lestial. Whatever else may go, of one thing he is certain, the pos¬ 
session of an “unconquerable soul!’ His tragedy is oriented to 
the problem of evil which can be solved only in the higher 
reaches of the human spirit. He boldly faces the inner conflict 
which absolutistic religions consider it pious to suppress. To 
these his attitude appears as rebellion against God. That was the 
argument of the Chorus in Aeschylus, representing, incidental¬ 
ly, the “old theology” of that time, as was also the case with 

1 The Complete Greek Drama (Random House, 1938), p. xxvii. 
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the three friends of Job. The hero of tragic drama refuses to 
evade the sense of disharmony between things as they are, and 
as they ought to be, and he intends to assess the blame. The Oc¬ 
cidental, outside the ranks of such mystics as Jacob Boehme, 
Catherine of Siena, or Kierkegaard, finds it inconsistent to en¬ 
joy an inner calm which, in the absence of strenuous efforts 
after remedial action, can exist only by shutting one’s eyes to 
the glaring inequities of the society around him. It is not appro¬ 
priate to be at peace within, unless the person strives to the full¬ 
est to bring justice to the last and least of men. 

The sense of shortcoming, moreover, is more than an inner 
conflict; it extends to all of that world which one can influence. 
Though he train himself to indifference, though he be buried 
in sins of selfishness and avarice, there can be no holy peace 
within, without the meeting of his social responsibility. This 
feeling carries into the highest ranges of his doctrine. A crea¬ 
tion, “ravin’ in tooth and claw’’ seems to him incongruous with 
the existence of an Eternal Law and Justice, the reality of a Su¬ 
preme Creative Intelligence. Within himself he finds the de¬ 
mand for a moral order and senses the necessity for such an 
order in the world at large. In the apparent previsions of the uni¬ 
verse he seeks to discover through its disharmonies the music of 
the discords, of which he is as certain as he is of his own moral 
responsibility. A lesser God he cannot brook. 

Because the tragic is the failure of our ends, this failure is so much 
greater and more moving, the wider the radius of the ends is drawn 
and the more perfect and secure the planning seems, rooted in the 
person of the hero, 

writes Foss , 2 and adds: 

This hero is a hero because the greatness and perfection of his final 
world breaks down; his greatness as man manifests itself in the be¬ 
yond, which for him, is death, and for the spectator, resurrection. 

Therefore not merely death, an ending and cessation, is the mean¬ 
ing of tragedy, but rather, the beyond of resurrection, of uplifting. 
All theories of tragedy prove erroneous which are based on pessi¬ 
mism, on a quietistic ideal of nirvana, on an eternal rest of the will 

2 The Idea of Perfection in the Western World (Princeton), p. 64. 
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—as if the will were identical with the ends and were buried in the 
ruins of its ends. On the contrary, tragedy teaches that the will lives 
in the triumph over ends, and that it rises out of their collapse to its 
eternity. 

This sense of struggle with the problem of the tragic is the 
soul of Western art as man finds that true happiness excludes sat¬ 
isfaction of ends in a human spirit which is never perfect but 
must ever strive toward a flying goal that recedes as he attains. 
The disparities he feels called upon to remedy provide the na¬ 
ture of tragic drama as he attempts to formulate and account for 
the facts that are, by considering those that may be. In thus hit¬ 
ting upon change, progress, movement, as the central fact of 
existence, he commits himself to a doctrine of eternal life and 
conceives the Deity as a Living God. 

THE SOURCES OF TRAGEDY 

The sources of tragedy, then, are to be found in man’s own 
nature and the way in which he responds to the voices of his 
own heart. Two leading intuitions struggled in the Greek mind: 
the consciousness of man’s personal freedom and responsibility 
and the existence of foul events over which he had no control, 
but whose “benefits” he shared. For much of his world he could 
find appropriate expression only in the word anangke, “neces¬ 
sity!’ His sense of personal freedom kept him from settling into 
passivity toward events, a passivity so much sought after in Ori¬ 
ental thought. His interest in the external world led to the sci¬ 
entific attitude, that naturalism which assumed that he himself 
was a portion of cosmic phenomena. His sense of justice must 
then be conceived as a part of universal nature, and wider than 
his individual reach could ever be. This element in his thinking 
set him at war with his early gods, like Zeus, who had been con¬ 
ceived as dictatorial, lustful, revengeful, and criminal. He dis¬ 
cerned the higher law above all things, and within all, which 
eventually must bring to naught the devices of evil. This innate 
reverence for justice (dike) was the heart of Greek tragedy and 
gathered its significance from its maintenance of personal re¬ 
sponsibility. The consciousness of his inner self-possession led 
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him to repudiate in the Lord of the universe, a trickiness and 
fraud which he felt to be unworthy of himself. Here lay the 
strength of the anthropomorphic conception of God so often 
railed against. So the Western man entered into judgment with 
his divinities. The idea of false gods, moved by human passions, 
was never more scornfully satirized by the Hebrew prophets 
than it was by Xenophanes who mocked men for creating gods 
in their own image, flat-nosed and black, or blue-eyed and fair, 
according to race and place. The words quoted against all 
forms of theism so frequently as to have become trite, were not 
intended by Xenophanes as shafts against belief in God but 
against idol worship. It was seen that a criminal Zeus could not 
command the respect of honest men. This conclusion was 
already manifest in the early Greek philosophers, Zeller, 
Gomperz, and a galaxy of materialistic interpreters to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Heraclitus boldly proclaimed the soul of 
man to be the center on which were fixed the energies of the 
world order. His task, he declared, was the search for reality 
within himself; “I sought for myself !’ 3 “Man’s own character is 
his daemon (destiny )!’ 4 The significant effect of such conclu¬ 
sions is drawn by Jaeger 5 when he declares that starting from the 
belief that everybody was naturally sinful rather than normally 
good, they could never have created the Greek ideals of educa¬ 
tion and culture. He might have added with equal truth that 
they would not, on such a basis, have arrived at the concept of 
personal morality and judgment. The consciousness of an inner 
capacity for moral decisions which created a revolution in 
Greek theological concepts was the source of a growing sense 
of freedom. As the Greek learned to prize and love justice for its 
own sake, he was freed from the fears and tabus of the crasser 
paganism and made aware of the potential God within himself. 
Goodness appeared identical in God and man. Forced to con¬ 
ceive of a Law and a God behind the universe, more and less 
faltering than himself, there arose the problem of the coexistence 

3 Fragment ioi. 

4 Fragment 119. 

5 Paideia (Oxford, 1939), Vol. I, p. 304. 
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of the Divine Goodness and the reality of evil. He did not resort, 
as did the Persians, to the erection of a personal devil or Satan, 
in order to explain the dark face of Providence. That would 
have been to limit his God by an external and insuperable 
“Given!’ He had seen in the earlier systems, enough of Satanic 
half-gods. He began to think of the Erinyes, the Furies, not as 
enemies but as the friends of man, guardians of his soul, the 
accusing conscience that gave him no peace short of repentance 
and reform. So as friends of man’s higher personality, he re¬ 
named them the “well-wishers!’ Eumenides, whose province it 
was to work man’s salvation by pursuing him even to the ends 
of the earth, with a sense of guilt. They were like the Voice in 
Francis Thompson’s “Hound of Heaven ”: 6 

Still with unhurrying chase, 

And unperturbed pace, 

Deliberate speed, majestic instancy 
Came on the following Feet 
And a Voice above their beat— 

‘Naught shelters thee who wilt not shelter Me! 

Thus the Greek fled Satan worship and looked to the higher 
plane of moral victory. Through the Divinity within he could 
rise superior to suffering and wrong. Even the dread cycle of 
the lex talionis revengeful justice, must end at last in mercy. On 
such a platform Prometheus, like Job in later literature, dared to 
withstand the Almighty to his face. These two characters of 
tragedy, Greek and Jewish, led the march to a new concept of 
God. 

THE SOLUTION OF TRAGEDY 

The solution of tragedy, as conceived by the Western world, 
already touched upon, must be pursued still further. Greek trag¬ 
edy signalizes the growth away from the concept of an unend¬ 
ing cycle of punishment for families and nations as a whole, to 
the personal solution of individual redemption by character. 
The resulting entail was to be overcome by one of personal re¬ 
sponsibility. The problem presented itself in three phases: How 
could an eternal order of law and justice be conceived in the 

®Dodd, Mead and Co., New York, 1922, p. 89. Complete Foents, Modern 
Library. 
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face of the existence of injustice and evil, particularly when it 
involved the suffering of the innocent and even of the righteous 
like Prometheus, the martyrs and the saints; how could this be 
without involving the Divinity as a particeps criminis ? Next, 
how could an endless cycle of punishment work a permanent 
good? In such a cycle, with what justice was punishment meted 
out to individuals who did indeed receive benefits, but who had 
no control over events? Last of all, what was to be done in the 
case of what seemed the deepest sin of all, the forceful invasion 
of another personality, the sin against the Divine Spirit within 
the individual heart? 

These problems have not shifted in our own day and still 
form the riddle, like that of the Sphinx, which can be answered 
only in living experience. It can scarcely be maintained that the 
Greeks arrived at the Judeo-Christian solution, but they caught 
foregleams of it. Aeschylus attempted the solution by the over¬ 
throw of the authority of a criminal Zeus; reforming God in 
order to reform men. The child of Zeus’ unholy passion for Io 
would dethrone him to bring a new humanity tempered with 
justice and mercy. At last, human weakness in the form of pity 
must be recognized as the highest attribute of the Godhead. 
This principle was recognized likewise in the Orestean trilogy 
where Orestes finds that in the end the pursuing Furies were 
really his friends. This meant that catharsis is brought about 
when the troubled conscience comes at last to hate and to re¬ 
pudiate the sin that had charmed it. Thus, in Prometheus was 
foreshadowed the direct proclamation of the Founder of Chris¬ 
tianity which offered forgiveness of sins to all whose sincere re¬ 
pentance indicated a change of character. 

As Prometheus and Orestes anticipated the Christian solution 
of the second problem, so also did they hint that the answer to 
the first was to be found in the identity of Godhood and hu¬ 
manity in a perfect man, and in some degree, in every lover and 
follower of righteousness. This affirmation reached its revolu¬ 
tionary climax in Western faith in the Deity of Jesus, professed 
hotly by many who yet repudiate its implications of univer- 
salism. 
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The third problem concerns the unconscious or involuntary 
participation in national, racial, or social injustices. No other 
generation than ours has had the question so forcibly brought 
home to it. To millions of people this horror has come to blot 
out their sense of self-sufficiency, or else, by contrast, to dull 
them into moral idiocy. One catches the force of such a dilemma 
in Thomas Mann’s Doctor Faustus . How am I as a citizen of the 
world to free my conscience from the guilt of Hiroshima, of 
Ku Klux savageries, and even of Buchenwald and Siberia as the 
acts of human beings? Out of our smug dreams of a near-mil- 
lennium have suddenly sprung the ghosts of demoniacal passion, 
as we prepare anew to immolate our children on the altars of the 
Baal of war. We know what the solution should be, but we 
know not how to achieve it in the face of the rampant avarice 
which seeks profit from the sufferings of others. We know the 
solution is impossible until men, generally, begin to live by love 
and the principles of the Sermon on the Mount. Too many who 
profess allegiance to those principles, and would fight for them, 
repudiate them in practice, choosing rather to dispute over the¬ 
ological subtleties and “ecclesiastical brasswork” as one enter¬ 
prising advertiser puts it in a church paper, and all this with the 
world afire. The only chance for self-purgation, as seen by the 
Western mind, is to suffer for the sake of others, but its dark and 
generally dominant contrast is to achieve purgation for the sake 
of saving oneself. While this principle is loosely referred to as 
Oriental, its practice is as wide as humanity, and in spite of its 
Founder’s teachings has often formed a jarring note in Christen¬ 
dom. It was problems like these that informed Greek tragedy 
and kept it back from Oriental submission to and acquiescence 
in Fate. For the individual the struggle itself might constitute 
salvation. 


TRAGEDY AND ITS ALTERNATIVE—FATE 

In meeting the vicissitudes of life, its frustrations and calami¬ 
ties, there are two contrasting attitudes depending on the view 
of man: as free, and therefore responsible, or as the victim of a 
voiceless and unapologetic absolute. One attitude is active, the 
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other passive. One finds expression in the Greek word dike, 
“justice;’ the other, in “ moira ” “fate ! 5 Justice was conceived as 
eternal law, judgment, which was a permanent principle stand¬ 
ing behind the swift passage of events. However much time 
might elapse, justice would finally catch up with the evil-doer, 
with his “house;’ or family, tribe, or nation. It is sometimes said 
that the Greek had no consciousness of sin, but the tragic drama 
belies that statement. To the Greek the chief sin of all was the 
transgression of the inner sanctuary of the self, that invasion of 
personality which lowered self-respect and degraded the indi¬ 
vidual. This is the theme of tragic drama. The quarrel between 
Prometheus and Zeus was less over the Promethean gift to man, 
of fire and the arts, and more a protest against the god’s inhu¬ 
manity in the treatment of Io whom he had violated. This in¬ 
vasion of Io’s personality, Prometheus predicted, would bring 
the downfall of Zeus through the offspring of their union who 
would overthrow him as he had supplanted his father, Chronos. 
It was in reality an assertion that to be respected, religion must 
be respectable. The right of invasion of personality was denied 
even to God. This is also the story pictured so impressively in 
Holman Elunt’s “Christus”: “Behold I stand at the door and 
knock!’ This notion of respect for personality is basic to democ¬ 
racy, to religion, and to civilization. That which was a self-de¬ 
feating injustice in Zeus, was equally an impiety between man 
and man. This wrong, then as now, is continually recurring in 
human relations between dictator and Demos, master and slave, 
man and woman, between duty to the state and duty to one’s 
conscience. A study of the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides not only bears out the conclusion, but makes it 
overwhelming. Recall the substance of the Suppliants , the Per¬ 
sians, the Prometheus , the Agamemnon , the Eumenides, Oedi¬ 
pus, Antigone , Electra , Alcestis , Medea , Hecuba , The Trojan 
Women , Orestes. In each is voiced the outrage of personalities 
invaded in the interest of avarice, of political ascendancy, of the 
worldly advancement of religion, or even the baseness of com¬ 
mon lust. Transgression of the personality was viewed as the 
chief sin, the sin against the Holy Spirit, of which in the interest 
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of freedom and morality not even God himself would be guilty. 

Justice thus became for the Greek the organizing principle of 
his social and national life, and in its wake followed a growing 
desire for democracy, bound to oppose every slavery and tyr¬ 
anny. The characteristic of justice, in the Grecian mind, and in 
spite of the veiled figures of our halls of justice, was never blind. 
Justice must have insight as well as neutrality. Justice involved 
the working out by the individual of his own condemnation or 
fate, by the force of his own deeds, a result which no power in 
heaven or on earth could evade because it was of the very sub¬ 
stance of the highest reality. In a society in which incest was 
practiced among rulers, infants were exposed, slavery or massa¬ 
cre of defeated enemies and violation of women were recog¬ 
nized as the rights of the conqueror, Greek dramatists and phi¬ 
losophers stood for the sacred right of self-possession. There 
was fate to be accounted with, but fate itself was only the tool 
of justice and doom was self-inflicted. This was a new departure 
in the world of thought. The fate of Oriental absolutism was, 
on the other hand, grounded in chance. Misfortune might be¬ 
token an unreasoning wrath of the gods at the careless omission 
of some ritual technicality which, however inexplicable, must 
be countered by appeasement and servility. Its visitations were 
as unaccountable as the wheel of fortune with its alternating 
luck or disaster. To face an unreasoning Almighty who might 
let the blow fall on the good as well as on the evil, could only 
provoke a deeper wrath. “Come let us reason together” is never 
the idea of the absolutist. Absolutism assumes that fear, force, 
and threat can produce real religion, but such a view quite over¬ 
looks the voluntary nature of righteousness and religion. First 
of all, man needs to be saved from himself, and only the love of 
righteousness can save him. Otherwise there is naught to do but 
to bend to the storm like some Caliban on Setebos, and this is the 
essential atheism. 

THE TRAGEDIES 

The position here maintained is that the chief line of demar¬ 
cation in the thought of East and West is not, as often supposed, 
to be found in the doctrine of God but rather in the doctrine of 
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man, the concept of his place in the cosmic order. Nevertheless 
we need to beware of dogmatism. In the Rig-Veda , the Upani - 
shads , and most of all in the Bhagavad-Gita , we find close paral¬ 
lels to the main doctrines of Judaism and Christianity, even to 
the assertion of a personal God, which later Orientalism seems 
mostly to have repudiated. This fact not only indicates that a 
change of temper came over Eastern thought, but it most force¬ 
fully betokens the possibility of bridging the gulf between East¬ 
ern and Western understanding by a return on the part of both 
to more simple and pristine theologies; not indeed by coales¬ 
cence, but by a common desire for righteousness, love for hu¬ 
manity as such, a realization of the universal intuitions of the 
heart. The difficulties that block the way to intellectual congru¬ 
ence are forcibly illustrated by reference to variant interpreta¬ 
tions of the closing passage of Book V of the Gita. This verse is 
translated by the American scholar Edgerton as justifying 
caste. 

In a knowledge-and-cultivation-perfected Brahman, a cow, an ele¬ 
phant, and in a mere dog and an outcaste, the wise see the same 
thing . 7 

To Edgerton this means that the perfect Brahman considers the 
animal and the outcaste on a common level beneath him, though 
it is in contradiction to the statement in Book IX that the Divine 
is no respecter of persons, and that Divinity is open to all, re¬ 
gardless of sex or caste. Radhakrishnan, devout Elindu and re¬ 
spected scholar, translates the same passage: 

Sages see with an equal eye, a learned and humble Brahmin, a cow 
and even a dog or an outcaste . 8 

Radhakrishnan adds the interpretation that these lines indicate 
the humility of the sage rather than identical social levels for 
dogs and outcastes. Certainly he and other devout Hindus have 
long since expressed shame for the existence of the caste system, 
and now rejoice in its outlawing. Discrepancies between theolo- 

7 The Bhagavad-Gita (Harvard University Press, 1944), Vol. I, Bk. V, 18. 

%The Bhagavadgita (Harper’s, 1948), p. 181. 
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gies and practices are in no sense peculiar to the non-Christian 
world. Whichever of these two interpretations we choose, and 
the writer prefers Radhakrishnan as more likely to be true to 
the original idea, yet the second interpretation does not seem al¬ 
together to absolve the system from the charge of the contempt 
of man. To put the Brahman, the dog, and the outcaste on the 
same level, is a false humility and an ignoring of the inherent 
Divinity of man. 

“Men of great spirit’’ says Richard Guggenheimer, 

are not crushed and overwhelmed by the size of themselves relative 
to the universe. To humble oneself before the Infinite is not at all to 
humiliate oneself . 9 

Morally and mentally, self-conscious life cannot be considered 
as on the same level as life in general without the destruction of 
moral significances. It is exactly the spiritual potentialities that 
set men apart from the animal world and provide the possibility 
of Divinity. Whether or not the passage in question is an at¬ 
tempt to justify the caste system, it has been so taken and prac¬ 
ticed for centuries, and in the Brahman has wrought a Pharisaic 
pride. An equalitarianism which refuses to distinguish between 
man and animal can be responsible for the ugly outcome of a 
system where so much indignity was heaped upon the lowly in 
the form of caste, and upon the noble in child marriage and 
suttee. 

When such questions are raised, however, Christendom needs 
to be reminded of its own shortcomings, such as the onetime 
defense by Christian ministers of slavery as a divine institution 
and, by some still, that of race discrimination, and more ignoble, 
in other times, the practice of auto de fe, the burning of heretics 
for their souls’ salvation. We can only say that in its progress 
Christianity has made such practices outlaw, but the Hindu 
could make a similar claim. A leading Oriental educator was 
heard to say of a social guilt that had pierced his own soul: “In 
five hundred years Buddhism did nothing for the unbinding of 
our women’s feet, while Christianity did it in thirty-five!’ The 

Q Sight and Insight (Harper’s, 1944), p. 233. 
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heart of the Christian Gospel lies in its feeling for the intrinsic 
worth and inviolability of the human soul and that it must purge 
from within its own shortcomings as well as those of the world. 

A careful study of Western tragedy discloses how inevitably 
the whole problem centers on the inviolability of the person. 
The demand for inviolability lies in the nature of reality, and 
the Supreme Reality is God. Euripides’ Hecuba in The Trojan 
Women bases on this her plea for justice: 

Thou deep Base of the World, and thou high Throne 
Above the World, who’er thou art, unknown 
And hard of surmise, Chain of Things that be, 

Or, Reason of our Reason; God to thee 
I lift my praise, seeing the silent road 
That bringeth justice ere the end be trod 
To all that breathes and dies. 

(lines 882-8) 10 

From the contempt of man and the accompanying treachery 
which it fosters springs the upsetting of the universal Law, as 
the Chorus chants in the Medea: 

Back to their source the holy rivers turn their tide. 
Order and the universe are reversed. ’Tis men whose 
counsels are treacherous, whose oath by Heaven is no 
longer sure. 

(lines 421-3) 

The supremacy of the Law written in the heart is brought out 
by Sophocles in Antigone. Antigone has, against King Creon’s 
decree, given her slain brother’s body decent burial. 

Creon asks: 

Thou didst indeed dare to transgress that [Creon’s] law? 
Antigone answers: 

Yes; for it was not Zeus that had published me 
that edict. . . nor deemed I that thy decrees 
were of such force, that a mortal could override 
the unwritten and unfailing statutes of Heaven. 

(lines 451-55) 

10 The text for this and the following translations is taken from Oates and 
O’Neill: The Co?nplete Greek Drama (Random House, New York, 1938). 
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No earthly law of man could justify the invasion of the sacred 
rights of humanity. 

The chief enemy of the person, however, was war, and war 
in particular invaded the rights of women, so the woman prob¬ 
lem became the ever-recurring theme of Greek tragedy. After 
the Battle of Salamis, the Greeks had seen “The Aegean sea- 
fields flecked with flowers of death’’ as in another age the 
dead of Flodden Field were seen by the poet and described in 
the piteous song: “Flowers of the Forest!’ In the Agamemnon, 
Aeschylus had caused the Chorus to confess: 


War, 


Familiar was each face, and dear as life, 

That went unto the war, 

But thither, whence a warrior went of old, 
Doth nought return— 

Only a spear and sword, and ashes in an urn. 

(lines 433-7) 

Sends back to hearts that hold them dear, 
Scant ash of warriors, wept with many a tear, 
Light to hand, but heavy to the soul. 

(lines 441-3) 


There is, perhaps, in all literature no more touching passage on 
war than that from Euripides’ The Trojan Women put into the 
mouth of Cassandra: 


... they whom Ares took, 

Had never seen their children: no wife came 
With gentle arms to shroud the limbs of them 
For burial in a strange and angry earth, 

Laid dead. And there at home the same long dearth. 

(lines 373-5) 

Andromache, in the same connection, addresses her little son: 

... Weepest thou? 

Nay, why, my little one? Thou canst not know. 

And Father will not come; he will not come. 

(lines 751-3) 

There was also the soul-searing invasion of personality, the 
slaughter of self-respect by compulsory marriage, or worse, the 
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violation of women, which is the concomitant of every war. 
The prayer “to escape the forced embrace” forms the main 
problem of Aeschylus’ early tragedy The Suppliants . Likewise 
The Persians , though written as a paean glorifying the victory 
of the Greeks, shows where the deep strokes of war fall heaviest, 
and exhibits a dignified and sympathetic understanding of the 
sufferings of the Persian women whose men will not return. 

Deepest of all was the problem raised by the undeserved 
suffering of the world’s redeemers. Aeschylus’ Prometheus con¬ 
fesses to suffering, 

... because of my love, 

My too-great love for mankind. 

... With open eyes, with willing mind, I erred. 

... Mankind I helped, but could not help myself. 

(lines 124-5; 272-3) 

Hermes admonishes him: 

Neither look for any respite from this agony, unless 
some god shall appear as a voluntary successor to thy 
toils, and of his own free will goeth down to sunless 
Hades and the dark depths of Tartarus. 

(lines 1016-18) 

What an unconscious prophecy of the final solution of the 
problem of evil as it is offered in Christianity! Euripides too 
had found an inkling of the answer, as he causes Hecuba, in 
The Trojan Women to reflect: 

Had Pie [God] not turned us in His hand, and thrust 
Our high things low and shook our hills as dust, 

We had not been this splendour, and our wrong 
An everlasting music for the song 
Of earth and heaven! 

(lines 1242-46) 

For those who have felt that the classic tragedies are now but 
“tales of little meaning”; that the world can well leave out of 
its culture, in the interest of “practical” education, it might be 
profitable to reflect upon the recurrence of old problems in the 
present generation. As one writer has recently declared, “every¬ 
thing has already been written about!’ Contemporary force 
can be discovered in the lines of Euripides: 
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O vain is man, 

... While to and fro the chances of the years 

Dance like an idiot in the wind! 

—The Trojan Women (lines 1206-09) 

The worst insults to the dignity of man we have in these times 
seen repeated. We had smugly dreamed of a Christianized world 
while we nursed within our bosoms an unredeemed paganism 
and unbelief. 

It has been allotted to one modern poet to plumb the depths 
of contemporary moral darkness in words as distasteful to us 
as were the imprecations of the prophet Amos on the doings of 
the king’s court at Samaria. Yet the times are ripe for us to 
recover a disgust at the vulgarity and shamefulness of sin, sin 
which Aeschylus in the Eumenides declared was “silent death!’ 
Robinson Jeffers has returned to Greek tragedy to treat of 
contemporary situations in parable, in u The Tower Beyond 
Tragedy” 11 His Cassandra voices the despair which millions in 
our day have felt to be (in her words), “Sunk in the drain and 
gutter of time” and, in her own experience, as having “witnessed 
all the wars to be!’ The stone towers of her ancient security 
are now seen as 

.. . foam on the stream 

Of the falling of the world: there is nothing 
to lay hold on. 

# # * 

What does it matter that I have seen Macedon 

Roll all the Greek cities into one billow and 
strand in Asia, 

The anthers and bracts of the flower of the world? 

That I have seen Egypt and Nineveh 

Crumble, and a Latian village 

Plant the earth with javelins? It made laws for all men, 
it dissolved like a cloud. 

Smite Spain for the blood on the sunset gold, 
curse France 

For the fields abounding and the running rivers, 
the lights in 

The cities, the laughter, curse England 

11 The Selected Poetry of Robinson Jeffers (Random House, New York, 
1938). 
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For the meat on the tables and the terrible gray ships, 
for old laws, far dominions, there remains 

A mightier to be cursed and a higher for malediction 

When America has eaten Europe and takes tribute of 
Asia, when the ends of the world grow 
aware of each other 

And are dogs in one kennel, they will tear 

The master of the hunt with the mouths of the pack. 

(pages 112-14) 

However much we may writhe to find ourselves under this 
lash of a modern Cassandra, we find here not only the spirit of 
classic tragedy, but are given food for thought. From these 
utterances it will not do to turn by cursing the prophet. “We 
must face things down” as he says through the lips of Orestes, 
“or they’d devour us!’ This, Orestes does, after avenging the 
murder of his father and coming to a better mind. “The cape’s 
rounded. I have not shipwrecked” says he, at the very moment 
his sister Electra enters to persuade him to profit through the 
old sins by living with her incestuously and sharing the rule of 
the kingdom. Sensing his new decision to forsake evil forever, 
she declares against his new-found conscience: 

Electra: I’ll run my chances 

On the bitter mercies of tomorrow. 

Orestes: Bitter they would be. No. 

* # # 

Electra : . . . You will let this crime 
Make division forever? 

Orestes : Not the crime, the wakening. 

Electra : ... What madness 

Met you in the night and sticks to you? 

Orestes : I left the madness of the house, tonight 
in the dark, with you it walks yet. 

# * # 

... the gate’s open, 

The gray boils over the mountain, I have greater 

Kindred than dwell under a roof . .. 

I have cut the meshes 

And fly like a freed falcon. y 

y (pp-136-38) 

He had climbed the tower beyond tragedy. 
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“The Tower Beyond Tragedy’’ however, does not offer the 
complete solution to the questions raised. For a better answer 
we must go to another poem from the same collection, “Going 
to Horse Flats.” An old prospector, long in the mountains and 
eager for a scrap of old newspaper, while anxious for news is 
disturbed by stories of crime, the bombing of civilians, murder 
of hostages, the acts of men who 

... ‘Svere proud and oppressed the poor and are 
punished for it; but those that punish them are 
full of envy and hatred 

And are punished for it; and again the others; and 
again the others. It is so forever, there is 
no way out. 

Only the crimes and cruelties grow worse perhaps!’ 

I said, “You are too hopeless. There are ways 
out!’ 

He licked his empty gums with his tongue, wiped 
his mouth and said 

“What ways?” I said “The Christian way: for¬ 
giveness, to forgive your enemies, 

Give good for evil!’ The old man threw down the 
paper and said “How long ago did Christ live? 

Ah? 

Have the people in Spain never heard about him? 

Or have the Russians, 

Or Germans? Do you think I’m a fool?” “Well;’ 

I said to try him, “there’s another way; extermination. 

If the winning side will totally destroy its enemies, 
lives and thoughts, liquidate them, firing 
squads 

For the people and fire for the books and records; 
the feud will then be 

Finished forever!’ He said justly, u You!re the fool!’ 

* * # 

... Man’s world is a tragic music and is not 
played for man’s happiness, 

Its discords are not resolved but by other discords. 

But for each man 

There is real solution, let him turn from himself 
and man to love God. He is out of the trap then. 
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He will remain part of the music. 

Part of the music, but will hear it as the player 
hears it. 

# * * 

But how could I impart 

this knowledge 
To that old man? 

Or indeed to anyone? I know that all men 
instinctively rebel against it. But yet 
They will come to it at last. 12 

Out of the trap? Not merely by a formal turning from 
himself and man to the love of God! The love of God requires 
that he turn to God and man. He cannot remain a part of the 
music unless he helps to create the music. This very thing, I 
take it, is what Jeffers feels is necessary, for has he not with all 
the power at his command rebuked with a terrible message, 
the lewdness, and shortcomings of our smug and decadent age? 
To do this as he has done it parallels the courage of a Dante. To 
take these closing lines as a complete solution, however, would 
be to create an anticlimax and to lapse into the Oriental concept 
of passivity. Great numbers of men of modern Christendom 
have done just that, seeking a personal peace in God without 
producing the fruits of peace, without sense of responsibility 
for a world “the individual cannot help!’ 

In this connection one could profitably read the account of 
Norman Cousins’ experience, entitled: “Dinner for Twenty-six 
in Berlin !’ 13 Here he details the conversation of a group of 
German young people who had participated in the war. At 
first they denied that Germany had started the war, “only 
fighting after being attacked!’ Then they disclaimed knowledge 
of Jewish atrocities and of internment camps and other horrors 
of which Hitler had publicly and frequently boasted. Next 
they disowned responsibility because “no one person could do 
anything!’ “Why should I risk my neck; why should I, only 
one person, try to fight the entire government, which after all 
knows best?” Another couldn’t have done otherwise because 

12 Pp. 582 ff. 

13 Saturday Review of Literature , December 18, 1948. 
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“he had been ordered, and to disobey orders was immoral!’ 
“They had no choice, because if they had refused to kill, they 
would have been killed!’ Only one of the twenty-six confessed 
to a feeling of guilt and he stated that so long as they were 
well-fed and comfortable they were willing to have Nazism 
succeed, and now, while they disclaimed Nazism, they were 
longing for the return of Hitler and “the good old days!’ Cousins 
rightly assesses the blame. It is with all of us who, for fear of 
social disfavor, loss of position or comforts, have refused to 
“stick out our necks” in order to condemn unrighteousness. We 
watched the unspeakable atrocities in Ethiopia—it was so far 
away; the equally unspeakable atrocities in Spain—it might hurt 
trade and raise the religious question. The gathering terror in 
Czechoslovakia seemed more endurable than open rupture. We 
shrug our shoulders at the ignorance and destitution of our 
slums, the indignities and unfairness of race discrimination, but 
do not wish to be disturbed. When some courageous soul raises 
protest, we cover him with calumny and send him on his 
journey up some modern Via Dolorosa. We may find that those 
who will not risk their necks in voluntary remonstrance will 
have to bend them to the slaveries of war. The judgments of 
God are unescapable, yet true and righteous altogether. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Symmetry and Dissymmetry 
in Art and Science 


Beauty is the transfiguration of matter by the incarnating in it of a supra- 
material principle. 

—Solovyov, as quoted in the London Times , December 21, 1946 

/ am disposed to believe that life as manifested to us must be a function of the 
dissymmetry of the universe , or of the consequences which it entails. 

—Pasteur, as quoted by Vallery Radot; Madame Pasteur 

(Flammarion, Paris), p. 50. 

The ?nost perfect harmony and consequently the strictest causality in any case , 
cidminates in the assumption that there is an ideal spirit having a fzdl knowl¬ 
edge of the action of the natural forces as well as of the events in the intellec¬ 
tual life of men; a knowledge extending to every detail and embracing present , 
past and future . . . we must assmne the existence of an omniscient spirit if a 
strict causality is to be upheld in physical events. 

—Max Planck: The Philosophy of Physics (Norton, 1936), pp. 78-9 


I t is a difficult undertaking to unravel the distinctions be¬ 
tween the art forms of East and West as they exhibit con¬ 
trasting estimates of man. Art issues from the deep springs 
of human emotion and intuition and, perhaps next to religion 
itself, must be considered primitive and universal. The artis¬ 
tic creations of the savage tribes of the Southwest, of Mayans, 
Egyptians, East Indians, Chinese, Greeks, and Africans mani¬ 
fest common values. The line of beauty is discoverable in Af¬ 
rican vase, Sioux basket, and Grecian urn. As we study the 
growth of artistic expression in East and West we are easily con¬ 
fused by the influence of Oriental art on the early Greek, and 
the repercussion of Greek art on that of the Orient. 

In spite of all necessary reservations, however, we shall find 
distinct differences which in East and West disclose contrasting 
appraisals of man himself. The advance to three-dimensional 
sculpture in Greece speaks not only of a new freedom not real¬ 
ized in the Babylonian bas-reliefs, not only of a new conquest 
of ideas of space and time, but of a new concept by man of him- 
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self. Three-dimensionalism may be interpreted as a movement 
toward a new humanism and personalism. As the Greek figures 
take on human likeness, there is exhibited not only a delight in 
the beauty of the human figure but also certain spiritual convic¬ 
tions respecting the dignity of man. This fact is emphasized by 
contrasting the Greek with the sculptured heroes of Chaldean 
history, reaching an extreme stage in the Egyptian representa¬ 
tion of the gods without physical grace and even with repulsive 
animal faces. It may be, as some claim, that this was done to 
symbolize traits of character and to discourage idolatry in the 
interest of a transcendent God. Yet such treatment in itself could 
not avoid being an expression of contempt for man himself. 
While in the higher circles of society the transcendent view of 
God may have existed, there is a question whether it was ever 
entertained by the masses. It became the means of bolstering 
political and social tyranny. Divinity in man was recognized as 
applying only to the person of the ruling despot who was pre¬ 
sumed to be a direct descendant of the gods, the purity of the 
line guaranteed at times by incestuous union of brother and 
sister. There was little thought of the Godlike potentialities in¬ 
herent in every human soul, and invested with unique values. 
Though Buddhist art moved away from this grosser concept, it 
was to find eventual expression in the inhuman and featureless 
calm of pictured or sculptured Buddhas. 

CONTRASTING IDEAS OF HARMONY 

We may find a clue to our problem by asking ourselves the 
question: what constitutes harmony? For, unless it be in mod¬ 
ern dadaism, harmony is considered essential to artistic expres¬ 
sion. The child in his early attempts to picture a house seeks 
harmony by making both sides exactly alike. A window on one 
side calls for an exact counterpart on the other. In a human fig¬ 
ure he draws the arm on the left like that on the right. It is a 
harmony of fixity and identity. In its supreme achievement this 
sort of harmony yields the beauty of a Taj Mahal, which has 
been pronounced a dream of perfection that had the bad taste to 
succeed. Like the mathematically perfect pyramids of Egypt, 
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we have a static beauty, appropriate for a tomb, which was the 
objective in both these cases, but monuments to a worship of 
the past and contempt for the living. They bespeak a glorifica¬ 
tion of changelessness, completion and eternity, as in the tem¬ 
ples of Upper Egypt, the Greek Parthenon, or the Temple of 
Heaven at Peking, where the Chinese architect froze into per¬ 
petuity the moving tents of his nomadic ancestors. This type of 
architecture is monumental and classic, but functional only as a 
resting place for the dead. Its mathematical exactness makes it 
the easy accomplishment of what Ruskin 1 describes as servile 
art. This term he applies to the art of the Greek, the Ninevite, 
and the Egyptian. 

The Greek master-workman was far advanced in knowledge above 
the Assyrian or Egyptian. Neither he nor those for whom he 
worked could endure the appearance of imperfection in anything; 
and, therefore, what ornament he appointed to be done by those 
beneath him was composed of mere geometrical forms—balls, ridges 
and perfectly symmetrical foliage,—which could be executed with 
absolute precision by line and rule, and were as perfect in their way, 
when completed, as his own figure sculpture. The Assyrian and 
Egyptian, on the contrary, less cognizant of accurate form in any¬ 
thing, were content to allow their figure sculpture to be executed 
by inferior workmen, but lowered the method of its treatment to a 
standard which every workman could reach, and then trained him 
by discipline so rigid, that there was no chance of his falling beneath 
the standard appointed. . . . The workman was, in both systems, a 
slave. 

This servility he contrasts with the freedom of the Gothic 
which does away with servility altogether. 

Christianity, having recognized in small things as well as great, the 
individual value of every soul.... To every spirit summoned to her 
service, her exhortation is: do what you can, and confess frankly 
what you are unable to do; neither let your effort be shortened for 
fear of failure, nor your confession silenced for fear of shame. 

In the West the arts were called “liberal” because they must be 
free from every servile interest. 

There seems to have been a time in Chinese art when the spirit 

1 Works, Vol. X; Stones of Venice (Allen, London, 1904) Vol. II; pp. 188-90. 
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of freedom, of movement and realism, produced some of the 
most exquisite forms known, but it dropped back into imitation 
and tradition, and finally into the conventional art of the “an¬ 
cestral portrait” with which one honored father or mother but 
which bore no likeness to the subject and was as expressionless 
as a block of wood. It has been claimed that for these portraits 
the descendant picked types of features that pleased him, from 
samples of noses, mouths, or eyes, and these were assembled by 
the artist. Since there seems to have been an earlier more realis¬ 
tic portraiture, it seems possible that this mode came in as an¬ 
cestor-worship became more formalized, calling for symbolism 
rather than for realism. 

Quite foreign to this spirit was the Western striving after the 
expression of life. If it was to follow the ideals of Heraclitus who 
declared: “From things that differ comes the most beautiful 
harmony” and who in the principle of universal change gave 
expression to the future spirit of the Western world, then there 
must be a change to a new principle of harmony in art. It must 
discard the circle for the line, the wheel for the track, the cyclic 
concept of history for the linear, the static for the moving, the 
dead for the living, dictatorship for democracy. The harmony 
demanded by the new artistic sense must be shown in new ways. 

The task imposed by such an ideal must at first have seemed 
insuperable, yet such was the genius of the Western spirit that 
it could no longer find satisfaction in the earlier concept of per¬ 
fection. The great break was to come from the tribesmen of the 
north, once they were touched by the ideals of Christianity, and 
the issue was the Gothic. It was extravagant and barbarous, but 
it was full of life and movement. The towers of its churches 
sought diversity of feature, yet wrought from the diversity a 
more impressive harmony. A striking example is that of St. 
Gatiens of Tours. Corresponding openings and pillars are al¬ 
most as varied as the workmen that placed them, but they are 
as harmonious as a symphony. One tower is twenty feet shorter 
than the other, yet the discrepancy is imperceptible to the 
average beholder. Its sculptures represent a diverse and many- 
sided universe, yet all are blended into a symphony in stone, 
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presided over by the Trinity, and rest on the human foundation 
of the prophets and martyrs. Its towers point not only to the 
Lord of all, but provide also a new appreciation of the signifi¬ 
cance of man. This new concept of harmony found frequent 
expression in the writings of Leonardo da Vinci. 

As Ravaisson has interpreted it, Leonardo declared: 

A figure representing a living being of normal proportions must 
present also the appearance of complete freedom, and by this testify 
to the freedom of its source. Otherwise, there is neither grace nor 
charm. . . . The wavy line is the visible interpretation of that lack 
of restraint by which goodness is evidenced, and of which the most 
perfect grace and sensitiveness of the heart consists . 2 

It was these movements of supreme grace, expressing the gentle 
sentiments, which Leonardo termed “divine!’ He believed that 
to follow the laws of convention can result only in work with¬ 
out truth or life. To reduce the work of art to geometry and 
mechanism, as some of our Pythagorean enthusiasts would do, 
would be to destroy its living power. As another writer has 
expressed it: 

The artist does not seek unity: he seeks to unite various things, and 
the divine imagination of God is similarly a unity of varieties. . .. 
One species of general hue over all is the cursed thing called Har¬ 
mony: it is like the smile of a Fool. . . . There are two kinds of 
symmetry, the living symmetry of the organism and the dead sym¬ 
metry of the diagram . . . the purely mathematical symbol of the 
Egyptian pyramid is the product of a fantastically inert tyranny. 
... The Gothic cathedral on the other hand, is a huge reservoir of 
life: the springing spires and grinning monsters bursting out of 
waterspouts, corbels, misericordias, and archways, quiver the ex¬ 
uberance which is beauty . 3 

To get the force of this realism one needs only to visualize the 
picture of a tree on which all leaves were identical in form. 

THE LIFELINE OF BEAUTY 

“The curve is the lifeline of beauty; its extension is the line 
of life” is an old saying but true. That it is such has long since 

2 Ravaisson: Testament Philo so phique (Boivin, Paris), pp. 94, 133. 

3 Frye: Fearful Symmetry (Princeton, 1947), pp. 99, 102, 104. 
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been suggested as due to the continuity by which one part of 
the line indicates the direction of the next. It is the token of 
change, but change under the reign of self-restraint and law. 
In Oriental thought, after the concepts of absolutism began to 
dominate, the curve, calling for completion, could only result 
in a circle and staticism. Once the advancing lines found com¬ 
pletion there could be no further progress. With outstanding 
exceptions, the Orient seems unsatisfied without the completion 
of figures. Under the Western and linear concept, the curve is 
an advancing and venturesome experiment, full of change, 
movement and life. To the East, Western unrest upsets all the 
ideas of what life should be. It remonstrates against the restless¬ 
ness of the West as the mark of futility. The moving lifeline is 
a symbol of aspiration, desire, and the Oriental believes it his 
duty neither to seek nor to desire. For him the good life is one 
that suppresses desire. The suppression of desire is Oriental 
perfection. But the suppression of desire takes a heavy psycho¬ 
logical toll of life and nature. “Voluntary movement!’ wrote 
Jean Baruzi, in his introduction to Ravaisson’s UHabitude, “has 
not only its matter, its substance, but its origin and source, in 
desire!’ When we consider Western art as preeminent in the 
expression of movement, life and desire, we are face to face with 
the depth of the gulf that divides the ideologies of East and 
West. A touch of the Western outlook is discoverable in the 
Moslem dictum that the artist will be called upon in the Day 
of Judgment to breathe the breath of life into any figures he 
has drawn, or be damned. This peril seems to have been suffi¬ 
cient to keep the Mohammedan artist to the straight and narrow 
way of the Orient. 

The Gothic, throwing off obeisance to Oriental tradition, 
was described by Ruskin as “noble in its disquietude!’ and con¬ 
tinues with this statement: 

... it is one of the chief virtues of the Gothic builders, that they 
never suffered ideas of outside symmetries and consistencies to 
interfere with the real use and value of what they did . . . the first 
two elements of good architecture [are]: the confession of imper¬ 
fection, and the confession of desire of change. ... it is that strange 
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disquietude of the Gothic spirit that is its great weakness. . . . The 
Greek sculptor could neither bear to confess his own feebleness, nor 
to tell the faults of the forms he portrayed. But the Christian work¬ 
man, believing that all is finally to work together for good, freely 
confesses both, and neither seeks to disguise his own roughness of 
work nor his subject’s roughness of make . . . active rigidity: the 
peculiar energy which gives tension to movement and stiffness to 
resistance, which makes the fiercest lightning forked rather than 
curved, and the stoutest oak branch angular rather than bending. 
... Egyptian and Greek buildings stand, for the most part, by their 
own weight and mass, one stone passively incumbent on another: 
but in the Gothic vaults and traceries ... [is] an elastic tension and 
communication of force from part to part, and also a studious 
expression of this throughout every visible line of the building . 4 

The Western concept of beauty is based on a naturalistic 
thesis expressed by the late Henri Bergson in a phrase: 

From the mechanical we can pass to the living only by way of 
composition; it is rather, life that provides the key to the inorganic 
world . 5 

And writing in another place and quoting Aristotle, he declares: 

It is action which explains nature which is all movement... Move¬ 
ment is a kind of life . . . the cause of movement is the true cause, 
and life can spring only from life. 

This definition of the connection of beauty with life found 
early expression not only in Aristotle, but its fuller realization 
in the most amazing artist of the West, Leonardo, when he 
insisted on the serpentine line as eloquent of life and move¬ 
ment. On this point Richard Guggenheimer has a most clari¬ 
fying comment : 6 

The faithful observation, the successful rendition of any phase of 
this line of grace reveals to us further reaches of its inexpressible 
entirety. The furthest expression of this equilibrated continuity, 
in its subtlest and most revelatory compulsion, lies in the rhythmic 
forms of high art. The whole architecture of music consists of 
rhythmic passage of sounds and silences through a duration of 
time; the whole structure of painting is composed of rhythmic 
movement of objects and intervals through extended space. The 

4 Op. cit., pp. 212, 214,234,239, 240. 

e Int. to Ravaisson: Testament Philosophique (Boivin, Paris), p. 34. 

G Sight and Insight (Harper’s, 1945), p. 21. 
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art of drama in its highest form as best exemplified by the Greek 
tragedy, and the Shakespearean, is erected upon the same relentless, 
rhythmic evolution of characters and events moving inevitably 
through time along the course of their unalterable destinies. 

What is often overlooked in descriptions of this kind as the 
inevitable requirement for an art of movement, is the recogni¬ 
tion of the presence of a person, the only factor in existence 
which survives duration and at the same time retains its identity. 
The only permanence here, and the one essential to all interpre¬ 
tation of art and nature, is the duration of the observing person, 
time-transcendent, human or Divine. 

The distinction for us to make is that while Oriental art 
seeks satisfaction in repose, finished perfection, Western art 
considers life, movement and change, to lie at the heart of 
beauty. Perfection is here interpreted as growth, an advance 
toward completion. For this reason, Western civilization can 
never be satisfied with itself. Harmony reaches its highest fulfil¬ 
ment, not in a static unity, but by the more marvelous con¬ 
catenations of diverse influences working toward a common 
end. This fact offers hope for a future understanding between 
East and West. Once we stop to consider, we see how this con¬ 
ception runs through Western thought, is the source of its art, 
the inspiration of its philosophy, the characteristic of its re¬ 
ligion, the dominating influence of its scientific, social and 
political’ progress. The three-dimensionalism of Western art, 
as suggested by Ernst Mannheimer , 7 achieves its unity in the 
sphere of the resting, the projection of objects extended in 
space, and of spatial duration, into temporal succession. For 
the West, life is more beautiful than death, and to the Westerner, 
most difficult of understanding is the pleasure of the aged Chi¬ 
nese in the purchase and setting up of his coffin in his most- 
cherished room as an object of admiration. 

ART AS THE MEDIUM OF RELIGION 

The living relation between art and religion should be ap¬ 
parent to all, for the great periods of art have sprung from the 

7 “Romanticism in Art and Music” The Personalist 9 Vol. XXX, No. i, 1949. 
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great spiritual revivals. This was as true of the impact of 
Buddhism upon the artistic expression of China as in the high 
period of Greek sculpture and architecture, the high tide of 
Egyptian art, or the rise of the Gothic. No impressionable per¬ 
son, for instance, can, for the first time, study the original of 
the Venus di Milo without becoming conscious of the higher 
message it bears to the soul. That visage haunts one for days 
and fills his dreams at night. There is a serenity, an abiding 
power, an inner peace and severity which rebukes unworthy 
thoughts and action. It was the knowledge of the Greek classi¬ 
cism coming into contact with the new religion of Christianity 
that brought forth the artistic Renaissance. “Vision is the end 
of religion” as someone has said, and because art is a training 
in a higher vision of the world, it becomes the natural medium 
of religion. In the words of Solovyov, already quoted: “Beauty 
is the transfiguration of matter by the incarnating in it of a su- 
pra-material principle!’ The apprehension of artistic beauty lies 
within the soul. The worth of a painting cannot be appraised 
by weighing, measuring, or rubbing one’s nose against it, or 
yet by the chemical analysis of its substance. Psychological 
research will not disclose the secret of its power. Its existence 
cannot be referred solely to the painter’s brush and hand. If it 
possesses strength, it is through an appeal to that which is 
immaterial, an inner understanding of the spirit, which calls 
for a spiritually creative act of construction in the mind of the 
spectator. Here, as in all structure, even that of the atom, the 
supreme reality is ultimately immaterial. The appreciation of 
art, however much influenced by education, is intuitional, emo¬ 
tional and spiritual, and is discerned by the uneducated who 
possess these qualities rather than by the unspiritual sophisti¬ 
cate, being hid from the wise and prudent and revealed unto 
babes. Thus, universal intuition makes art the nearest ally of 
religion, because it moves in the higher spheres of religious 
conviction and spiritual reality. It clothes the individual with 
the character of the Infinite. As Leonardo wrote: “All move¬ 
ment, finally analyzed, will be seen to have its origin in spiritual 
activity!’ 
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While the Greeks were the first to picture their gods in 
human form, thus recognizing humanity at its highest as akin 
to Divinity, the Oriental was hesitant, because of his contempt 
for man, to clothe them in the human figure. Yet he did not 
hesitate, as in Egypt, in giving to his gods human characteris¬ 
tics by investing them with animal parts and landed in a debas¬ 
ing idolatry. Godhead was something too exalted for the com¬ 
mon man and could presumably be found only in priest or 
ruler who claimed to trace ancestry directly to the Highest. 
This interpretation became the source of hierarchical tyranny. 
In India and in China, figures of the gods took on terrible and 
inhuman expressions in order to frighten men into what could 
be, at best, only a half-hearted and involuntary goodness of 
very doubtful character. Though he would have repudiated it 
with wrath, Jonathan Edwards in his sermon on “A Sinner in 
the Hands of an Angry God’’ held points in common with 
paganism. In Buddhism an expressionless Buddha came to 
represent the peace of indifference. Both “the wrath of an 
angry God’’ as well as its counterpart, a peace which is a 
sanctimonious relapse into mystical rapture achieved by in¬ 
difference to the woes of the world, indicate a lingering pagan¬ 
ism. As Frye, commenting on the work of William Blake, 
wrote: 

The subjective navel-gazer and the objective atomist make the 
identical blunder of chopping the world in two, and differ only 
about which piece of it they are to seize. . . . One group pursues 
God into an indefinite omnipotence, the other, into an indefinite 
omniscience, and both lose sight of his humanity and personality . 8 

PERSONALITY AND EXPRESSION IN WESTERN ART 

If the steadfastness of Oriental architecture may be con¬ 
sidered eloquent of an unchanging permanence, the spirit of 
Western art speaks of a living immortality, duration. Oriental 
permanence is unconscious of the passage of time. Its concept 
of time is at variance with that of the West. Duration calls for 
something more than an objective time “that flows like a 

8 Fearful Symmetry (Princeton University Press, 1947), p. ji. 
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stream”; it demands even more persistently a self-conscious 
subject of time, which in its consciousness gathers up past, 
present, and future into a unity of meaning, by being both 
immanent and transcendent. This throws the experiencing sub¬ 
ject into the foreground of all experience. A moving point can 
have no meaning except to an experiencer who can, by tran¬ 
scending time, compare the positions of the present moment 
with those of the past, and envision the probable future. The 
events of yesterday, or those of a moment ago, no longer exist 
except as constructs of the mind. Under the reign of the new 
concept of the atom, the most materialistic of scientists, if con¬ 
sistent, must admit that as “an event in a space-time continuum” 
the atom itself, so far as we may know it, is a construct of the 
mind. As the atom may be considered an event a space-time 
continuum, it is quite as important to science to consider the 
person a continuum in a space-time 'world. The continuum is 
the basis of knowledge, and is created by a person, human or 
divine. It is just the expression of this experience that introduces 
the element of life into art. It also establishes the experiencing 
person as a necessary component of the real world. A sense of 
the significance of the person led Leonardo to pay chief atten¬ 
tion to human faces, to the relative neglect of costumes. In his 
treatise on the teaching of design, he stressed the importance of 
pupils sketching from life just as soon as they had acquired the 
primary technique by copying the masters. He paid much at¬ 
tention to the interpretation of physical movements in the ex¬ 
pression of character, not only of facial expressions, but of 
bodily positions, as they disclosed passions and desires, or inten¬ 
tions, in the persons represented. These facts were clearly 
brought out and discussed in De VEnseignement du Dessin dans 
les Lycees , 9 Ravaisson’s Report to the Ministry of Education on 
the Teaching of Design in the Public Schools. 

New emphasis to the personalistic concept of art is given by 

9 Official document of the French Ministry of Instruction and Culture, Paris, 
1853. Photostat film in the Library of Philosophy, University of Southern 
California, by courtesy of the French Government. Translation into English 
by R. T. Flewelling. 
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the recent discoveries that cluster about the doctrine of rela¬ 
tivity. Not only are we now forced by any reasonable inter¬ 
pretation to accept reality as dependent upon a frame of refer¬ 
ence, but that frame of reference is necessarily related to the 
position, the interest, and the capacity of the observer. This 
leads directly to the heart of what Leonardo wrote about com¬ 
position, and is illustrative of the Heraclitean dictum already 
mentioned: “The most beautiful harmony arises from things 
that are different!’ 

In his personal experience, every human being bears elements 
and combinations of elements that are as unique as each of the 
leaves of the maple, no two being exactly alike. This is now seen 
to be true as well of the “identical” atoms of science, giving rise 
to contingency. But with man it is a thousand times more true, 
for each person is a new creation, not only out of diverse sets 
of heredities, accidents of birth, education, environment, but 
also of voluntary and conscious responses. Persons so consti¬ 
tuted cannot in the nature of the case arrive at a common mind. 
Such a mind can be approximated only in moments of high 
emotion, of prevalent fear, danger, or necessity. War, famine, 
death, or victory, and exultation before some triumph of mind 
or spirit may weld a people momentarily to conformity. The 
moment passed, the accustomed diversities break out anew. No 
tenable theory of society can overlook this fact, which is the 
strength of democracy. Democracy is a provision for expressing 
the unique desires and experiences of individuals, out of which 
spring discoveries of the greatest moment to the world. In this 
respect democracy enjoys advantages which do not accrue to 
the most benevolent of despotisms, and gathers power destined 
eventually to retire all dictatorships. Diversity lends itself to 
progress and underlies the artistic, educational, social, political 
and religious ideals most characteristically Western. The unique 
potentiality of every man can find expression only through uni¬ 
versal democracy which guards the sanctity of the human per¬ 
sonality. In living as in art, one must humble himself as a little 
child, to learn the cosmic lesson of life, love, and beauty before 
he can become, in the truest sense, the child of the universe. 
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Ravaisson expressed this truth in a phrase used first by Plotinus, 
the necessity to “simplify one’s self” and thus to put himself 
en rapport with God and the universe. 

ABSOLUTISM IN SCIENCE 

As we turn from the consideration of conflicting ideologies 
in art to their possible manifestations in science, we are met by 
similar conflicts. As early Christian theology was dominated 
by Plato and the Alexandrian school of philosophy toward 
absolutism as the ideal, so also was it true that science was 
unable to shake itself loose from a like domination. As religion 
committed itself to an unchanging spiritual monism, so science 
committed itself to an unchanging, undifferentiated monism of 
matter. It hoped to account for change by reducing qualitative 
distinctions to a matter of quantitative differences in identically 
similar atoms. Absolutist religion reduced change to illusion 
and unreality, and science followed suit in its province by 
reducing reality to undifferentiated substance. As the theo¬ 
logian arrived at a God so separated from his world as to be 
intangible, so materialistic science arrived through the monism 
of a Herbert Spencer, at an ultimate reality which was the 
Unknowable “thing in itself!’ Both these spheres of thought 
have proved better than their dogmas, for no practical man 
can be consistently an absolutist and live, because “Life is ever 
Lord of Death!’ The significance of the present scientific revo¬ 
lution is exactly that it has broken down forever any reason¬ 
able claims for the symmetrical dogmas of the science of yester¬ 
day. Atoms are now so much like people with a “will of their 
own” or one exercised from within or behind them, that specific 
action is now seen as unpredictable, except as forecast by the 
study of statistics. 

Despite the apparent contradiction, the underlying prin¬ 
ciples of Darwinian evolutionism shared with theological 
orthodoxy a dependence on the absolutistic doctrine of sym¬ 
metry. To Darwin’s mind, evolution proceeded by adaptations 
to environment, adaptability being an evidence of fitness. It 
was, however, a struggle for survival rather than for progress, 
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which shows the futile and negative character of this reasoning. 
Natural selection without purpose was assumed to have 
achieved a triumph which human selection with all its mental 
advantages and choices has never attained. The ineffectiveness 
of the notion of a chance evolution has been many times exposed 
as scientific tautology, but not until the coming of contem¬ 
porary biology was its bareness revealed from the direction of 
science itself. The supposably irrefragable second law of dy¬ 
namics, by which every motion, every transference of energy 
is accompanied by loss, was seen as early as Sir Isaac Newton 
to involve the material universe in an inert chaos and annihila¬ 
tion, except for the compensation of a simultaneous ascent in 
the imponderable universe, that of the spirit, whose harmony 
and increase could rise from the ashes of the inorganic world. 
Life itself exists through its capacity to defy the second law of 
thermodynamics. The capacity for adaptation to environment 
has rung the death knell of evolution in all species save the 
human, or that which is influenced by persons. The sea worm 
has been so satisfied with its adaptation to environment that it 
exists unchanged after millions of years. The same is true of 
the sea urchin and the clam. A higher example of adaptation 
may be seen in the anthill and the beehive, because of greater 
complexity. But perfection is the sign that in these species evo¬ 
lution has ceased, except for the intervention of higher intelli¬ 
gence. Let us quote from Du Noiiy’s Human Destiny. 

Amongst insects, excessive specialization restrains still further the 
role of the individual who disappears in the impersonal personality 
of the hive . 10 


Biological history exhibits a long line of these arrested develop¬ 
ments which go far to explain the present moratorium in evolu¬ 
tion. A hundred years ago William Blake, by some accounted 
crazy, called attention in his verse “Jerusalem” to the fact that 
of all the animals, man was the most hopelessly ill-adapted to 
survive, but out of the misfit has developed and conquered, 
rather than “fitted and survived !’ 11 Biology now discovers that 
10 P. 126, Longmans, New York, 1946. 

1 :l Cf. Frye: Fearful Symmetry (Princeton University, 1947), P- 
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the differentiations take place in original molecules, atoms, or 
the genes of individual cells, setting out patterns for future 
existences not yet in being. Guye, the well-known Professor of 
Biophysics at the University of Geneva, writes: 

If the origin of life is attributed to the molecular activities and not 
to their resultant statistics, we must leave the realm of thermo¬ 
dynamics for that of the fluctuations and individual activities, with 
all the consequences that attend their limitations . 12 

The cause and origin of life, according to the latest theories, 
springs from dissymmetries in the original cell, without which 
dissymmetry there is neither life nor propagation. As Pasteur 
discovered this principle in the production of living cells, so 
Pierre Curie defined the essential part played by dissymmetry 
in all physical phenomena. Apparently we must look to the 
unstable forms of life and society for the occurrence of future 
evolution. This fact in itself is big with promise for every realm 
of existence, and is comparable to the discoveries of Copernicus, 
concerning which Martin Luther remarked: “The fool will 
upset the whole science of astronomy!’ 

In an advance chapter of a forthcoming book an esteemed 
philosopher friend, with appeasing caution, wrote: 

We must be careful to remember that the new and complicated 
physics of the twentieth century with its concepts of relativity and 
quantum provides us no more ground than did the older physics for 
the purposive type of activity that appears to be characteristic of 
mind. 

On the contrary, purposeness is exactly what the outstand¬ 
ing physicists and biologists are asserting to be necessary for 
any reasonable interpretation of nature. Such reluctance to be 
found “on the Lord’s side” reminds us of the offerings of food 
which the Micmac Indians were accustomed to leave at the 
bases of certain stones outcropping in Lake Kigimachoojic, 
called popularly, “the Old Sow and Pigs!’ Without this appeas¬ 
ing ceremony they dared to venture on neither war nor chase. 
So philosophers, and the less bold, continue to bow to discarded 
scientific dogma for fear of being charged with ignorance or of 

12 Physico-Chemical Evolution (Methuen, London), p. n. 
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religion. Professor Lillie, veteran biologist of the Universities 
of Pennsylvania and of Chicago, calls this type of science “the 
survival of Victorianism in science” 13 and elsewhere adds: 

Observation shows that when a plan is carried into effect, the uni¬ 
fication of the various events composing the whole purposive se¬ 
quence depends on the directive and integrative control exercised 
by the conscious mind of the agent. . . . The same kind should be 
recognized as a constant feature of all teleological action and hence 
as a general biological characteristic. 14 

Sir Charles Sherrington, England’s leading physiologist, Nobel 
prize winner, Gifford lecturer, asserts: 

It is as if an immanent principle inspired each cell with knowledge 
for the carrying out of a design. 15 

R. C. Punnett, Professor of Genetics at Cambridge University 
since 1912, writes: 

We can only understand an organism if we regard it as though pro¬ 
duced under the guidance of thought to an end. 16 

Berman, one-time Associate in Biological Chemistry at Colum¬ 
bia, tells us: 

A cosmic consciousness inherent in a universal psycho-activity must 
be postulated to explain the manifest anticipation of the life-person¬ 
ality and the necessities of its adventures long before it emerged. 17 

And again (p. 235): 

Man was evolved in order to defeat the law of universal dissolution 
and the insidious death of entropy. 

In keeping with these distinguished scientists is a multitude of 
others, such as Eddington, Kemble, and Swann, but I shall quote 
only two more at this point. The late Max Planck, long-time 
materialist and agnostic, in his most recent work 18 wrote: 

lz General Biology and the Philosophy of Organism (University of Chicago, 

1 945 )> p* i* 5 - 
14 Id., p. 109. 

15 Man on his Nature (Macmillan, 1941), p. 106. 

i6Art. “Forty Years of Evolution Theory” in Background of Modern Science 
(Cambridge, 1938), p. 196. 

17 Behind the Universe (Harper’s, 1943), p. 185. 

18 The Philosophy of Physics (W. W. Norton, New York, 1936), pp. 78-9. 
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The most perfect harmony and consequently the strictest causality 
in any case, culminates in the assumption that there is an ideal spirit 
having a full knowledge of the action of the natural forces as well 
as of the events in the intellectual life of men; a knowledge extend¬ 
ing to every detail and embracing present, past and future. . . . We 
must assume the existence of an ideal and omniscient spirit if a strict 
causality is to be upheld in physical events. 

The late Lecomte du Noiiy in his work Human Destiny , de¬ 
clared: 

An explanation of the evolution of life by chance alone is untenable 
today. It does not permit the incorporation of man and of his psy¬ 
chological activities into the general pattern of things. It does not 
explain the progressive, ascensional development of life forms and 
it even denies this development. Consequently another hypothesis 
must be tried. There is only one, namely, finalism. . . . Willy-nilly 
we are therefore obliged either to admit the idea of a transcendent 
intervention, which the scientist may as well call God as anti¬ 
chance, or to simply recognize that we know nothing of these ques¬ 
tions outside of a small number of mechanisms. This is not an act of 
faith, but an undisputed scientific statement. 19 

It becomes apparent that whatever hostages to a Victorian 
science may be deemed desirable on the part of timid philoso¬ 
phers and scientific fledglings afraid of their shadows, the out¬ 
standing authorities of science are for the fact of purpose in the 
universe. One can only wonder how much longer the average 
teacher of science will feel that he can flout all these great 
names, and continue to teach a science which has already be¬ 
come intellectually obsolete. The very law invoked to bolster 
a mechanistic materialism has arisen to cast it out. Evidently the 
fact of disequilibrium is a part of the swing of the planets, the 
movement of the stars, force and inertia, gravitation, and even 
life itself. 

Darwin’s Origin of Species was published in 1859, but already 
Pasteur had made the initial discovery which was eventually to 
disclose the crudity of the Darwinian concept. Twelve years 
earlier than the Origin , or in 1847, Pasteur had discovered 
polarization in the molecule and its relation to the production 

19 Longmans, Green, New York, 1946, pp. 43, 134. 
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of life, as likewise also, the existence of microbic life as the 
source of disease. Only now are we beginning to realize the full 
significance of this discovery. Darwin’s work was of such popu¬ 
lar character as to be caught up quickly and, where facts were 
wanting, romanticism filled the gaps with the easy dialectic of 
the pons asinonim. Pasteur’s discovery called for meticulous 
and arduous scientific researches which needed a century for 
development and confirmation, but which has steadily increased 
in significance, while Darwinism has declined after a long-un¬ 
questioned reign and is now, in the light of modern genetics, 
the “ugly duckling” of its sponsors. 

Next after Pasteur’s discoveries in the dissymmetries of mole¬ 
cules and crystals was, perhaps, the establishment of the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics through the work of Carnot, Clau¬ 
sius, Gibbs, and Boltzmann, men who died without realizing 
the importance of their achievements. This law clearly indi¬ 
cates the running down of the energy of the physical universe, 
a loss of power-capital in every movement and in every trans¬ 
formation of energy. The eventual result of such losses can 
only be the exhaustion of energy and the end of the physical 
universe, or at least of human physical existence. If an end, how¬ 
ever, then there was a beginning, and the old idea of the eternity 
of energy, or of matter, is done for. The process of the dissipa¬ 
tion of heat involved in events cannot be reversed. Without 
some intermediary from without, physical energy must end in 
absolute zero, complete entropy realized. Every activity thus 
reduces a part of the energy of the world. Knowing the com¬ 
parative entropy of existent matter, our scientists have obtained 
a clue to the age of the world, and when it will end unless de¬ 
stroyed by man. The activities that are now taking place are 
due to differences in the level of energies. The contortion of 
the crystal endows it with force, the dissymmetry of the mole¬ 
cule provides it with life. The key to the difference between the 
living and the dead is discoverable in the disparity between 
distortion and absolute passivity and conformity, “adaptability!’ 
Herein lies a depth of meaning with regard to social organiza¬ 
tion, regimentation, communism, fascism, politics, religion, and 
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society: all “isms” and “ologies” which would reduce man to 
conformity and overlook the rights and values of human lib¬ 
erty. The stars in their courses speak for democracy and fight 
against the repose of conventionality. 

The weakness of the Darwinian theory lay in the fact that 
while it seemed to provide for the survival of the fit by adapta¬ 
tion, it failed utterly to make reasonable provision for evolution 
which requires the appearance of the unique as necessary to 
progress. Adaptation has enabled the sea worm to survive in its 
primordial state, and the bee, more highly organized, whose 
multiform adaptations excite our amazement. Without the 
interference of man, however, there has probably been no im¬ 
portant advance in abeillean evolution since the first bee, for in 
original cell, in gene and chromosome, lay the complete plan 
of its future development. It is not to the adapted and stable 
species that we must look for evolution, but to the unstable, 
those that reach toward the future of a higher form of life. 
Complete adaptation means, for the organism, the end of prog¬ 
ress. Of all the surviving species, the least adapted is man. At 
birth, dependent for survival upon intelligent, consciously 
loving care, surrounded by threats and dangers manifold, lack¬ 
ing in fecundity, condemned to “blood, sweat, and tears!’ he 
now bears the burden of future evolution. If the mere survival 
of the human organism without respect to the creation of spir¬ 
itual realities were the goal of evolution, some other species 
might have served better. There was little need of going beyond 
Pithecanthropus erectus; other forms might be considered more 
excellent for adaptability to environment, and for beauty. The 
horse, the dog, and the meadowlark certainly had their points. 
The recently discovered facts about the cell with its immortal¬ 
ity of gene and chromosome open our eyes to the abyss that 
divides the living from the dead. Here is something that never 
was before, an absolute beginning, with its characteristics laid 
down in advance, and which can be explained causally by 
nothing previously known or materially existent. The appear¬ 
ance of life was a new departure which prepared for the coming 
of man and self-consciousness, not through the stable forms of 
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adapted specimens, but through unstable forms which were 
the true progenitors of evolution. Accordingly it is futile to seek 
man’s ancestry in some adapted form, some “missing link” 
which had already ceased to evolve. Modern genetics points to 
the genes of some living cell as the point for every departure. 
To link man with any other species is to identify him with 
groups already eliminated from the evolutionary process. Of 
all surviving species, he alone possesses the instability which 
gives promise for future advance. 

On what, then, is any new departure in evolution to be based? 
Not on man’s physical form or his animal nature! It must lie in 
his one peculiar gift, his consciousness of conscious states, the 
source of morality, spirituality, and intellectuality. Here indeed 
is the realm where he has so far obviously failed to adapt him¬ 
self to life. There is abundant evidence in the present state of 
the world. Future evolution in and through the one remaining 
unstable species can come only as man exercises his freedom 
to move away from his animal nature toward the realization of 
a spiritual nature, vastly immature, but to which he was born 
and destined from the beginning of the world. While in the 
lower ranges of existence we witness a general determinism, we 
come in man to a point of actual causality and creation by the 
freedom of his conscious choices. Man in his spiritual nature is 
not separated from the universe but is a part of it. This ultimate 
dream must be the supreme goal toward which a Creative 
Intelligence has looked from the beginning and which can be 
nothing less than the Kingdom of God. 

In the words of one of the greatest biologists of our time, 
Lecomte du Noiiy: 

By our moral and spiritual ideas we are related to the Perfect Being 
toward which evolution has tended from the beginning. 20 


20 La Dignite Humaine (Brentano’s, New York, Paris, 1944), p. 198. 
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CHAPTER V 
Aspects of a Universal Religion 


A great cry hath arisen from the whole world's compassion; 

The peoples of the sunset , they go grieving by the sea 
For a beauty long ago y for a greatness of old fashion , 

Thine and thy brethren's in the days when ye were free. 

In the Lords of Holy Asia there is wakened a strange passion , 
And the lips of them that perish pine for thee. 

—Chorus from Aeschylus’ Frometheus 1 

To know a thing , its final term ?nust be known. 

—Aristotle 

Call no man inviolably human until the manner of his death 
be known. 

—Greek Saying 


W e live in a world of growing dimensions, but its 
further and most significant extension must now be 
made in the realm of the spiritual rather than in that 
of the physical. Physically the world becomes more and more 
minute. Space crowds on space to reveal spheres of the physical 
hitherto unknown and undreamed. In the realm of the spirit, the 
contraction of physical space has brought an extension of mean¬ 
ing and an enlargement of responsibility. The present is big with 
the discovery of new dimensions. 

Human progress is never in a straight line, but like a river, 
gathers force behind obstructions, working silently until strong 
enough to overcome them, then spilling over or pushing them 
aside with a great rush. Advance is delayed by social inertias, 
traditions, customs, superstitions, class barriers, the opposition 
of those mentally, religiously, or socially adjusted to the exist¬ 
ing order. Each stage of freedom has to be fought for and amal¬ 
gamated into the social framework. Truth and freedom compel 
the forces of injustice and evil to consolidate in such exagger¬ 
ated form as to disclose their sinister aspects before they can be 
cast out. Then come what Solovyov called “accelerations in the 

translated by Gilbert Murray: Aeschylus (Oxford, 1940). 
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march of history!’ These recurring crises in events lend plausi¬ 
bility to such cyclic theories of history as those of Schilling, 
Hegel, Spengler, and Toynbee, but they rest, for the most part, 
on false hypotheses. Every event in history is new, in that it is 
made up of new factors, new situations, and presents new prob¬ 
lems. While there are historical analogies in the march of events, 
there are no repetitions. The linear concept of history which at 
least since the advent of Christianity has dominated its thinking, 
has led the Western world to look forward to the achievement 
of some sort of social perfection, and this expectation is the in¬ 
spiring genius of Western thought. As, one by one, its goals 
have been achieved, as, for instance, in the abolition of slavery, 
of peonage, feudalism, and despotism, society has rested com¬ 
fortably for a time in these achievements until it has become 
conscious of greater objectives. Thus it is that Toynbee in A 
Study of History could cite the proud accomplishments of civ¬ 
ilization, such as national expansion, idolization of tradition, 
standardization, and totalitarianism, as evidences of decay. 2 In 
a truer and more hopeful sense it may be averred that the per¬ 
fecting of contemporary instruments in any age, and man’s dis¬ 
satisfaction with them, provides the prophecy of new accom¬ 
plishment. There was a world of insight in the admonition of 
Jesus to his disciples not to be troubled by wars and rumors of 
war because, according to the Greek text, these were indica¬ 
tions of the birth pangs of new worlds. 

The human race may be considered to have just topped a new 
hill in scientific achievement, the disclosure of hitherto un¬ 
known powers, which can in no sense be called a recurrence of 
history, however inevitable the strife for their control. From 
the contemporary hilltop we can view in the atom for the first 
time in history the alternative of world salvation or world ruin. 
If the introduction of the Macedonian phalanx introduced a 
similar crisis, the content of the present is vastly greater in mor¬ 
al responsibility. The circumstances of the present world are 
unique in the possession of certain universal aspects; universal 
communication, the universal language of pictures, radio, tele- 

2 Vol. IV, p. 260, Oxford University Press. 
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vision, airplanes, and world-wide destruction. The atom bomb is 
polyglot. Though the moral and spiritual issue has not changed, 
it has deepened. If the devastating forces now available are not 
to destroy us all, there must come a sterner self-control, a new 
mastery by spiritual principles. As George Meredith wrote in 
“Love’s Grave”: 3 

In tragic life, God wot, 

No villain need be! Passions spin the plot. 

We are betrayed by what is false within. 

Or as Du Noiiy wrote in Human Destiny : 

For the first time in the history of man, the conflict between pure 
intelligence and moral values has become a matter of life and death. 4 

From a political standpoint, the struggle is between totali¬ 
tarianism and democracy, but political expediency alone is not 
enough, not even democracy. The foundations of democracy 
will not hold unless they are settled deeply in the moral convic¬ 
tions established by religion. The conflict is not against flesh 
and blood alone, but “against principalities and powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wicked¬ 
ness in high places!’ 5 But the hour has struck when religion, to be 
efficacious, must advance to new and universal applications cor¬ 
responding to those of science. Ethnical, racial, and exclusive 
religions must expand to the dimensions of an all-inclusive 
world. Religion must be realized in its universal aspects. 

THE DIVINITY OF MAN 

The first of these aspects is the divinity of man. The modern 
scientific definition of the atom as an “event in a space-time con¬ 
tinuum” which has analogous application to all reality, is indeed 
the evidence of a revolution in thought more drastic than the 
discovery by Newton of the law of gravitation. Accustomed to 
think in terms of physical monism, change arising by redistribu- 


3 Quoted by Toynbee, op. cit ., Vol. 12, p. 120. 

4 Longmans, Green, New York, 1946, p. 153. 

6 Ephesians 6:12. 
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tion of identically equal particles of matter, we are now asked to 
consider particles as nonexistent, 6 except as events. Since an 
event, occurring cannot recur, retaining no enduring identity 
outside the observer, successive phases of activity can have 
meaning only as they are related to a self-identifying subject of 
experience which transcends the temporal process. In all crea¬ 
tion, the only entity in which past, present, and future are joined 
in intelligible permanence is in the experience of a person, 
human or Divine.The person joins the experience of an event no 
longer existent, with a present one so fleeting that to identify it 
is to witness its dissolution, and these two aspects of experience 
he binds into a reality with a yet nonexistent future. Personal 
experience erects time into eternity; the passage of events is 
given temporal meaning. Since this is an ineradicable condition 
of knowledge, modern scientific philosophy, kicking and pro¬ 
testing often, is willy-nilly involved in a personalistic concep¬ 
tion of the universe. As Kemble of Harvard wrote in the Bul¬ 
letin just cited: 

I assert that the province of the physicist is not the study of an ex¬ 
ternal world, but the study of a portion of the inner world of 
experience. 7 

The new space-time concepts yield a world which depends up¬ 
on the intelligent creative act of a Supreme Person. An analogy 
indefinitely extensible might be cited from music. Wonderful 
as the Stradivarius may be, more wonderful its maker and the 
artist who can draw from wood and catgut the harmonies of the 
violin! Even still more wonderful is that incomparable musical 
instrument, the human ear, and behind it still the human self¬ 
hood which erects from these vibrations meanings of joy, sor¬ 
row, or triumph. Without the hearer, music is but a potentiality. 
Here lies the concrete reality and it would need only the step¬ 
ping up of the human instrument to transform the note “G” in 
the scale into a symphony in itself. 

Whatever world we have is one that we build in conjunction 

«Swann: Bulletin of the Franklin Institute, Vol. 225, No. 3. 

7 P- 2 74- 
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with a supreme Mind, and each individual building his world 
out of his circumstances of heredity, environment, education, 
physical and spiritual responses to events, is a new and unique 
creature as well as creator. He is something that never existed 
before and never will again be created, somewhat as the million 
leaves of the oak or the uncountable patterns of the snow bear 
likenesses but not identities. A corresponding individualism is 
seen to run through all nature and is recognized as the estab¬ 
lished law of nuclear physics in the doctrine of the atom as an 
“event!’ These facts indicate the importance to social progress 
of the social unit, the inviolable human soul, each having its own 
potential expression and unforeseeable possibilities. 

The loss or degradation of this uniqueness, moreover, is an 
impoverishment of human society, for, the more individual the 
person is in the expression of the Divine Spirit, the more univer¬ 
sal is his value. Freed from the artificialities of thought and cus¬ 
tom he may become the outward expression of God himself, of 
the Power “that moves the sun and all the stars!’ To this Divine 
and living Spirit, every human soul has direct access. The recog¬ 
nition of this truth is the universalizing factor in Christianity 
and the other religions, the door to common religious under¬ 
standing between East and West. This truth led Solovyov to 
affirm: 

Christianity only will ultimately reconcile East and West, Russia 
and Europe. . . . Russia and the West are separated because their 
basic notions of the spiritual life are at variance. . . . Man is the 
Absolute in process of becoming. Even the natural man is a theoph- 
any. . . . The Incarnation of Christ is the ultimate and crowning 
event in the process. 8 

Or, as another has put it: 

The final revelation of Christianity is, therefore, not that Jesus is 
God, but that God is Jesus. 9 

Admit this and the importance of the individual to society be¬ 
comes commanding. He is the potential bearer of divine gifts. 
To hamper his aspirations in the expression of the Godlike, or to 

8 As quoted in London Times Literary Supplement of December 21, 1946. 

9 Frye: Fearful Symmetry (Princeton University Press, 1947), p. 53. 
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invade his personality is to desecrate the most significant temple 
of God. 

We have seen how the shift in scientific thought from a dead 

o 

and static reality to one whose characteristic is occurrence in a 
space-time continuum has made necessary the concept of a 
continuing creative Intelligence. Contemporary biophysics de¬ 
mands also certain additional considerations. If the space-time 
concept has made necessary a fourth dimension, the disclosure 
of plan or purpose in biology adds emphasis to the nonmaterial 
nature of reality. The scientist, jealous for his field and fearing 
the charge of being “balmy’’ cannot be expected to grant this 
without a struggle. In view of the sphere to which science limits 
itself it was inevitable that man should identify temporal succes¬ 
sion with causation. Preceding phenomena seemed to control 
and dictate succeeding events. This now appears to be an over¬ 
simplification of the problem. Under the spur of recent discov¬ 
eries in physics, some scientists have given over altogether the 
affirmation of causation. Proof was dependent upon unvarying 
results in the event. The discovery of contingency in atomic 
action has reduced predictability to a judgment of probabilities 
of statistical averages. What we call causation is seen to be a 
succession of phenomenal events behind which must exist a 
deeper cause acting according to a purposed plan in the proc¬ 
esses of reality. Identical cells respond differently in different 
positions and with different relations to an over-all plan, the 
same cell performs new functions when the time has come for 
a change in the existent organism or for the appearance of a dif¬ 
ferent individual, and this at times without previous experience 
in that role either by itself or by its predecessor. The cell must 
frequently plan for a not yet existent individual, or an environ¬ 
ment not yet experienced, and a system of relations not yet pres¬ 
ent to it. At times it is called upon to cope with an entirely new 
situation brought about by accident. In the worm there is noth¬ 
ing that suggests the butterfly. Within the chrysalis there is ap¬ 
parent reduction to cellular chaos before the reassembling for 
a new arrangement and the production of a new organism hith¬ 
erto unknown to it. 
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More real than any established relations is a master plan which 
is eloquent of a Master Planner. A rhythm takes place in the 
creations of nature by which new cells move into position at 
exactly the moment demanded. As Sherrington 10 suggests, this 
cell having no senses, working in the dark, not knowing “up” 
from “down’’ accepts the duty of mechanical pulling, chemical 
manufacture, gas transport, radiation absorption, assuming the 
correct place at the right time in accord with a plan it cannot 
envision. In the same work he cites the case of the parasite of 
the Redia or water snail, in which a cycle of different existences 
takes place on land and water under contrasting environments. 
E. S. Russell 11 calls attention to the variations that occur in the 
cells of the sunflower as they accept new groupings and new 
functions corresponding to the changes demanded by growth, 
maturity, uprightness, strength of stalk, unforeseeable physical 
conditions and even accident, which would appear to human 
comprehension truly miraculous except for its commonplace¬ 
ness. No less amazing is the life of the grunion, a smelt-like sea 
fish, which at a certain tide flops out of the water to deposit its 
eggs in the sand in just that relation to a succeeding high tide, 
when the spawn will have been hatched and will be recovered 
by the sea. This happens not every month but only at certain 
tides which can be foretold with considerable accuracy by the 
almanac to the very month, day, and hour. 

All this may be “explained” by the hidebound materialist as 
due to the genes, but such supposition calls for a knowledge by 
the cell, or some part of the gene, of the whole world of physical 
and biological relations concealed from the wisest scientist. It is 
much more reasonable and less superstitious to refer the whole 
process to an Intelligent Planner. The assumption that the indi¬ 
vidual cell compasses not only its own nature, not only the cycle 
of the living organism of which it is a part, but has additional 
understanding of the plan of all other cells and organisms in re¬ 
lation to which it is to act, including those of organisms and 

10 Man on His Nature (Macmillan, New York, 1941), pp. 106, 366-7. 

11 The Directiveness of Organic Activities (Cambridge University Press, 
1 943 )> PP- 
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events not yet existent, calls for a credulity not exceeded by the 
most believing ghost dancer. Furthermore, since it is necessary 
to recall that the creation of new types is dependent, as shown 
by such scientists as Pasteur, Du Noiiy, and Guye, to mention 
but a few, upon dissymmetry in cells, the problem is infinitely 
intensified. The presence of an intellectual element of purpose 
in nature gives us the new dimension of duration as an aspect of 
our world, and also the still greater one of an end-in-view. This 
accords with the “final term” mentioned by Aristotle as neces¬ 
sary to all knowledge. With this a new world of meanings swims 
into ken. Man must be seen not only from the standpoint of his 
present attainment, what he is, but as the final term of a whole 
process, what he may become. What he is now may be discour¬ 
aging indeed, but if we are to grasp the meaning of man we must 
see him in the light of all his possibilities. This provides the fun¬ 
damental principle of religion and of democracy. Life moves to 
a new dimension, that of purpose. It is in this sense that the in¬ 
trinsic worth of the human personality can be defended, in 
every case, as a fact. 

If ultimately man is to be known from his final term, the ques¬ 
tion immediately arises as to whether reality can ever be con¬ 
ceived as repetition or must always be seen from the standpoint 
of progress. This is not only the question, response to which 
bases the main difference between the ideologies of East and 
West, but it underlies the conflict between them. The query 
first raised in Greece by Heraclitus’ doctrine of change as the 
only permanence, marks the beginning of what has become typ¬ 
ical of the western outlook. 

This principle is now reemphasized by the scientific discov¬ 
eries of the present century. Reality is now seen as an active 
process, “an event in a space-time continuum” and acknowl¬ 
edged as a construct of the mind in an effort to grasp the signifi¬ 
cance of fleeting experience. Such events can have meaning only 
for that which is self-identifying in the midst of change. There 
is and can be but one such type of enduring reality, personality 
alone, personality, human or Divine, or both. If this survival of 
events occurs in man alone, we have no solution for the trag- 
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edies in which he is engulfed. We are, in that case, committed to 
an impossibility of solutions, like that provided in the dialectic 
of modern existentialism. On the other hand, if the processes of 
nature, the development of organisms, the orderly assemblage 
of powers, are to be rationally accounted for, it can be only, as 
Max Planck, one-time atheist, affirmed at long last, by the as¬ 
sumption of the existence of a Supreme Creative Intelligence 
behind the universe. 

The facts which force such conclusions are presented in the 
“Law of Entropy’’ in accord with which the spending energies 
of the cosmos are discovered to be in decline. The transference 
of energy from one form to another is accompanied by inevi¬ 
table loss. Only in the case of intelligent planning and personal 
duration can it be met and overcome. This is possible only in the 
region of life and spirit. So factual is the truth of entropy in the 
physical world that scientists now estimate the age of the rocks, 
and the persistence of the earth through the ratio of the atomic 
energy present and unspent. There is no Absolute remaining to 
the materialist unless it be the speed of light, which means only 
that the problem has passed beyond the range of human meas¬ 
urement and comprehension. 

When such concepts enter the field, the eternal entity of 
matter, or the completion of experience in an Absolute, becomes 
an untenable hypothesis. Reality, though spelled with a capital, 
can be no Yin and Yang whirling in dizzy inanity about an un¬ 
moving center, but points to “a far-off divine event” which is 
present in the process. If it seems necessary to express the infini¬ 
tude of this enduring term, as it appears to human senses, as an 
Absolute, well and good, but it must be remembered that this 
misnamed Absolute is the most concrete and active reality in 
existence. It is Reality, when reality is all action, capable of 
manifesting itself in the flesh, in order to achieve its final term. 
This is Being at its highest in either God or man. In unison with 
Aristotle we can affirm that “to know a thing, its final term must 
be known” or adapting a phrase of Emerson’s, “Personality is 
the only ‘substance’ in a world of shadows!’ 

If any seem distressed at the seeming loss of an Absolute, ei- 
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ther in matter or in religion, let them ponder on the greater truth 
that the perfection as well as the reality of the world lies in the 
achievement of its final term. The perfection of God as well as 
that of all his works lies not in an unchanging Absolute, but in 
a Final Term, already present to the Divine Person. If man is to 
be more than the ephemera that are borne helplessly on the land¬ 
ward breeze, it must be because he incorporates himself and is 
incorporated into the Divine Purpose. The greatest fact of hu¬ 
man existence must lie in the willingness of this Divine Purpose 
to divest itself of absoluteness, in the sense of completed experi¬ 
ence, in order to include man with Himself in that final term. 
Herein lies the greatness of man, his supreme reality, and the 
reason why it is necessary to assert the Deity of Jesus, whose 
Godhead is demonstrated by his human perfection. This as¬ 
sumption is essential for two reasons. First, it recognizes the Su¬ 
preme Continuum necessary to a world of change and process; 
second, it places man in his world by asserting the divine char¬ 
acter of every impulse toward righteousness to which he sur¬ 
renders in his capacity to become “the child of God!’ 

THE HUMANITY OF GOD 

World development in religion has been dogged by the 
fascinating illusion of the Absolute. The idea gathers force 
and credence from the inertial longing of the human heart for 
assurance, peace, the sense of security, both spiritual and theo¬ 
logical. If “illusion” seems a strong word to apply to so common 
a phenomenon let us consider for a moment the little-regarded 
meaning of the term in which the concept is couched. The 
dictionary defines the Absolute as that which is free from 
limit or qualification, independent of relations. These terms 
cannot be justly applied to the character of God if he is assumed 
to be the creator of the world, to have a care for its ongoing, 
to respond to human prayers, or to have been incarnated in 
the human life of Jesus or any other man. If we remain true 
to the definition, the Deity could not even condition itself 
without a loss of character. The fact is, the term is used not 
according to definition, but only in the sense of the incompa- 
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rable vastness of difference between the ways and powers of 
God and man. Every creator limits and conditions himself in 
the act of creating and by the thing he creates. A God who 
experiences in the experience of men, rejoices in their moral 
victories, takes pleasure in their devotion, is saddened by their 
moral defeats, who cooperates with men to build a moral world, 
marking even the fall of a sparrow, is the most self-limiting 
being in existence, and because of that self-limitation in order 
to achieve a worthy end he is God. The whole force of the 
Christian message was intended to show just this, that the man 
most like to God is the one who most gives himself for the life 
of the world. The purpose of Jesus was to picture the humanity 
of God, and the completeness of his own surrender to the Divine 
will provides the charter for claiming his deity. The claim of 
Deity in Jesus gives to every human being a sacrosanct character 
as a potential child of God, and doing so, constitutes it the one 
universal religion. Deity crucified becomes the object-lesson of 
the ages, disclosing the meanness of sin, the true character of 
selfishness and evil. The view of God thus given in Christ is 
essential to the claim for personality in God as Father and 
Creator. The life of Jesus justifies the creation of man and indi¬ 
cates the goal, or final term of life. 

Contrast with this the religions of the Absolute. A completed 
God would be beyond experience, could take no real interest 
in anything but self-contemplation which would be a belittling 
exercise in either God or man. To such a God, the woes of man, 
his sins or his spiritual triumphs would be of no account, for 
all such cares would constitute the limitation of God by his own 
creatures. Yet the dream of completed perfection is an attractive 
one to those who deplore struggle and despise those imperfect 
gropings toward perfection which must characterize a world in 
process of becoming. It is really an attempt to avoid problems 
which call for a never-relaxing fortitude and struggle. Many 
prefer a theology in which no new questions can arise, a salva¬ 
tion accomplished without too painful or drastic effort at self- 
renunciation. Such prefer a “comfortable” faith, an absolute 
and infallible truth, or book, or church, or creed, without any 
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readjustments of tradition, even after the original sense has 
departed. Such a religion is not living but dead. In such a 
religion, prayer becomes a species of beggary, a search for the 
loaves and fishes, partakes far more than is generally recognized 
of the status of the nature-religions, which hope to appease the 
gods for the sake of the returns. 

The message of Jesus to such absolutisms in religion is and 
was breathtaking and incredible. Not only did it negate the 
contempt of man, it boldly proclaimed his divinity. If we are 
to take it at its real value, it affirms the humanity of God; that 
Jesus was God. Yet many who make strong claims for the deity 
of Jesus balk at this application of their own doctrine. The 
essential doctrine of Christianity has now become the stumbling 
block of Christendom. 

The Nicene Creed was a real triumph in the history of the 
church by affirming the personality of God and the deity of 
Jesus. Though professed Humanists will not agree, that was 
the great moment in the history of humanism—real humanism. 
The struggle took place, as everyone knows, over the meaning 
of a word. Was that word homoi-ousion , or was it homo-ousion? 
Was Christ like God, or was He God? The latter was the deci¬ 
sion. But, if goodness is goodness, and moral character bears 
always the same essence, signalizing the presence and inspira¬ 
tion of the Divine Spirit, without which there is no godliness, 
we have in the Nicene assumption simply erected a distinction 
without a difference, even though a distinction needed to be 
expressed in the then state of theological thought. Deity and 
godlikeness are identical in that degree by which the human 
person has yielded to the control of the Holy Ghost: “God in 
us, the hope of Glory!’ 

Coming from the realm of theology into the region of prac¬ 
tice, this means that God himself is the great Sacrificer, as well 
as the great Sacrifice, which is the heart of Jesus’ Gospel. God 
is the one whose self-abnegation is complete. His love for man 
is so perfect that He hesitates at no sacrifice short of the invasion 
of man’s personality, for freedom is the one condition of good¬ 
ness. To leave it out would make moral character impossible. 
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The negation of self is at the same time the road to the highest 
self-expression, the highest self-possession, indeed. This is not 
only true in the supreme realm of human experience, it is the 
unwritten law of all creative success. Only the man who is so 
interested in his work that he loses the sense of personal gain 
in the joy of creation, is the one who becomes creatively effi¬ 
cient. Purely personal ambition, a consuming lust for the flesh- 
pots of fame, position, selfish interests, stays the skill of the 
artist, dulls the insight of the poet, and dims the vision of God. 
Unwillingness to yield one’s self to the highest commission be¬ 
comes the source of disillusionment and frustration. Through 
abnegation alone can we become heirs of, and cooperators 
with the Divine Spirit which infils all life and is the source of all 
creativity. Participation with the Divine Spirit renders us at 
the same time more individual and more universal. As Solov¬ 
yov wrote in the connection previously cited: 

The more a being is organically universal, the more it is at the same 
time individual. . . this individual being, or the realized expression 
of the Absolute God, is Christ. 12 

Nature religions cannot avoid pessimism. Even our Western 
tyros at it have landed finally in a concept “ravin’ in tooth and 
claw” an excuse for injustices and cruelties in the social order, 
because “they are the order of nature!’ A world dominated 
without recourse by natural law, is exactly like the world of 
the Oriental swastika, which is in the fearsome sense the symbol 
of unmitigated retribution. Though the attempt at mitigation 
in the latter case is made by resort to a theory of transmigration 
so that the “same” thing could not happen over and over, but 
only the same kind of thing, yet the mental and emotional impli¬ 
cations, as Blake 13 pointed out, can breed only a cancerous 
mentality, a cynical indifference, a lack of insight, a pursuit of 
selfish interests leading to complete despair. From such a living 
death, it was the purpose of Gautama Buddha to escape, but he 
did not entirely free himself from the burden of the idea of the 

12 As quoted in Londo?i Times, Literary Supplement, Dec. 21, 1946. 

13 Kazin: The Portable Blake (Viking Press, New York, 1946). 
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annihilation of the personality, or extinction, which is a denial 
of life itself. To deny the potential value of life cannot but fill 
the world with misery. 

From the standpoint of a modern scientist, the effect of this 
latent pessimism is apparent: 

To the philosophers of India, struck by eternal return of events, 
the appearance of life must be regarded as an unfortunate accident, 
the source of innumerable sufferings. It is therefore necessary to 
desire that eventually the chaos of statistical phenomena shall end 
by reabsorbing it; life and conscience will then be annihilated in 
the Nirvana. Such a philosophy can be considered the expression 
of the pessimism and the discouragement inherent in a civilization 
which is more or less crystallized and the evolution of which is 
actually paralyzed. 14 

The presence of this supine submission to Fate as divine is in 
rugged contrast with the best of both Christian and Hindu 
teaching, but it has been sufficiently strong to convince its 
devotees that suffering is the affliction of the gods for wrong¬ 
doing. The incongruity of this idea has been brought home to 
the Indian people, and to the world as well, by the violent death 
of Gandhi, our modern Hindu saint, who, in the spirit of Greek 
tragedy, found supreme self-realization in giving his life for 
his people. Gandhi has brought the Cross nearer to millions of 
thoughtful people, constituting a new theophany of the Spirit 
and power of God working in the human soul. Turning one’s 
face away from tragedy, rather than facing and conquering it, 
leads to despair and the death of the soul; acceptance of the 
Cross is glorification. In contrast to the swastika, ever-revolving 
but never triumphant, stands the Cross, rooted in, but sancti¬ 
fying the solid earth upon which it stands stretching its arms 
to embrace a suffering world. 

A provincial world, suddenly turned universal through uni¬ 
versal communication, demands a universal religion. Both West 
and East have been insubordinate to the best of their sacred 
scriptures; the West, in assuming itself to be the exclusive re¬ 
pository of Revelation, the East by a studied indifference. 

14 Guye: Thy sic o-Chemical Evolution (Methuen, London, 1925), pp. 169-70. 
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Christianity, the universal religion, has been too often reduced 
by its devotees to cultism, myth, tradition, form, sectarianism, 
theological lunacy, the parochialism of abounding sects or even 
nationalism. Wide as the sea of humanity, it has been fenced 
about with limitations and restrictions calculated to confine its 
benefits to the practices, forms, superstitions, or opinions of a 
favored few. Neither are the Hindus bound by the traditional 
loyalties to a concept of God hidden in meaningless abstrac¬ 
tions. The Rigveda does not lack the teaching of personality 
in God, nor of his character of giving himself for man. Com¬ 
menting on one of the latest hymns of that epic, Edgerton 
writes: 

. . . the universe is treated as parallel in nature to the human per¬ 
sonality. The First Principle in this hymn [Rigveda, 10.90] is called 
Purusa, that is, “man” or “Person!’ From the several parts of this 
cosmic Person are derived by a still rather crude process of evolu¬ 
tion all existing things. The significance of this lies in its anticipation 
of the Upanisadic view of the identity of the human soul (later, 
“ atman ” literally, “self” as a rule) with the universal principle. 15 

Later he adds: 

In the Purusa hymn, . . . the universe is derived from the sacrifice 
of the cosmic Person, the “Purusa!’ 

The fact should not be overlooked in this connection that one 
of the striking dogmas of the Upanishads is the identification of 
the human self or person with the Absolute, or God. 

The startling affirmation of the early church was for the 
universality of its faith. The modern church still makes the 
claim, but has warped it into the limited meaning that all the 
world is free to accept very narrow institutions or opinions or 
be damned. Augustine gave universality a contrasting conno¬ 
tation, for, as he expressed it: 

That which is called the Christian religion existed among the 
ancients and never did not exist, from the beginning of the human 
race until Christ came in the flesh, at which time the true religion 
which already existed began to be called Christianity. 16 

15 The Bhagavad-Gita (Harvard University Press, 1944), Vol. II, pp. 12,15. 

16 Lib. de Vera Religione. 
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John Calvin was apparently of similar opinion, for we discover 
in The Institutes this sentence: 

There cannot be found the least particle of wisdom, light, right¬ 
eousness, power, rectitude, or sincere truth which does not proceed 
from Him [God] and claim Him for its author. 17 

St. Augustine and Calvin are not generally listed among the 
liberals, but in these words they stood for a universalism that, 
spoken by a contemporary, would be rejected as heresy by 
many of their protagonists. They have given us a broad charter 
for efforts at world-understanding in religion. Yet they were 
men of strong convictions who felt themselves in no way com¬ 
promised by the catholicity of their faith. It is evident that to 
them catholicity did not mean that they alone of all men were 
correct and all others wrong. The departure of Christianity 
from these universal convictions has resulted in diverse modes 
of creedal expression, academic disputations, forms of organiza¬ 
tion, and even manners of dress and worship, until these have 
become to many the salient features of religion. These have 
been used as the tools of exclusiveness. We have for centuries 
been industriously drawing circles to shut out men of differing 
opinions. The insignificant has been held as essential in the face 
of a world that perishes from unbelief and wickedness. To such 
a Christendom tolerance has become almost unknown, or in¬ 
deed heretical, for tolerance is present only in those who have 
strong convictions and at the same time give fair consideration 
to opposing views. 

A recent attempt was made 

to join believers in God of divergent faiths for universal action to 
bring mankind to face spiritual realities ... to seek their co-opera¬ 
tion in setting up a committee on how to make the peoples of the 
world grasp what they must do to create and maintain a peaceful 
world order. 

The shocking outcome was, that with almost unanimous accord, 
the leaders of organized Christianity refused even to discuss 
any common understandings. The reasons given were various 

17 Chapter II, Book I. Allen tr. 
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and evasive, but one was frank enough to refuse participation 
because the God of others was “not the God of Christ’’ meaning 
thereby the sectarian view that would exclude not only “the 
heathen” but all other Christians . 173 Simultaneously with this 
“great refusal” a leading Christian minister 18 had the hardihood 
to make an appeal, the boldness of which he feared would shock 
his fellows: 

In every country there are multitudes of men and women who 
believe in the Golden Rule, the intrinsic spiritual possibilities of 
man, and the common kinship of God. In the faith of these hun¬ 
dreds of millions of religious people lies the cement with which 
world peace and international friendship could be built, but they 
are enlisted among so many competing factions that the main power 
of their good will is dissipated and their best efforts prove fruitless. 

In the midst of such considerations we can only ask whether 
Christianity is a universal religion, and if so, whether it can still 
claim to be Christian if it is not universal. The answer to this 
question makes great demands upon the present generation of 
Christians accustomed to think in terms of a partial and segre¬ 
gated world and culture, and this in spite of the general 
efficiency and broad-mindedness of the missionary enterprise. 
There is cutting edge to the remark of Lewis Mumford that, 
speaking in the modern sense, “Jesus was not a Christian!’ 

Let us face more specifically the problem posed by the previ¬ 
ously mentioned appeal for concerted action as it was answered 
in one case. “If all religions speak of God” we have to ask, 
“which God?” “We only believe in the God of the revelation 
in Jesus Christ!’ Men of another faith, in view of the claim of 
Christianity for universality, might justly inquire after the 
meaning of these words. What was the manifestation of God 
in Christ? Was it primarily the revelation of theological dogmas, 
of which He said nothing, or the manifestation of a sacrificial 
love, a way of life. Was the object of revelation achievement of 

17a This is not to overlook the commendable effort of the Federal Council of 
Churches which makes more glaring the attempt of a “rump Council” to ap¬ 
pear to be the ecumenical one, by appointing its meeting at the same time and 
place. 

18 Norman Vincent Peale in The American Magazine for June, 1948. 
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uniformity of opinion, or of righteous conduct among men? 
What were the marks of deity in Christ? Were they indicated 
by wonder-working miracles, which He derogated, or by the 
greatest miracle of all, a sinless life? What marks did He demand 
of His followers beyond “Go and sin no more”? Was He bent 
upon the revelation of theological subtleties, or on the empow¬ 
ering of His disciples for a way of living? If the former alterna¬ 
tives are true, something must have gone wrong, for He left 
us struggling over doctrine but in no doubt about His way of 
life. We still have the disputes of Franciscan and Dominican, 
of Calvinist and Arminian, of Pedo-Baptist and Unitarian, all 
represented by men with a conscientious wish to know the 
truth and to do His will. If the latter alternatives are true, there 
can be but one God, the God of righteous conduct, who is 
served however imperfectly, by every honest soul who seeks 
Him. And “how shall they seek Him?” said Augustine, “unless 
they had already found Him?” through the indwelling of his 
ever-present Spirit which leads into all truth. The Holy Ghost 
is the authority which Jesus named for religion. Wherever we 
find the struggle after truth, righteousness, sacrificial life, we 
find the immanent God, Who is no respecter of persons but 
offers Himself freely to all who sincerely seek Him. The im¬ 
portance of the recognition of the God in Christ lies in the 
capacity to recognize His Spirit in the lives of other men. To 
identify the God in Christ with our merely human and partial 
interpretation is blasphemy. Wherever the fruits of the Divine 
Spirit appear in love and goodness and holiness, we have evi¬ 
dence of the presence of the God who was in Christ. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that the search 
for a universal religion must begin at the point where univer¬ 
sality is of the greatest moment, with man himself. No religion 
can be considered universal if it does not include all men of 
good will and sincere desire, for the object of religion is arrival 
at man’s final term, the perfect man. The universal assent of all 
good men is accorded to Jesus of Nazareth as having attained 
this final term, and as representing an ethical goal for every 
man. On this discovery and on this fact is based the true claim 


for the deity of Jesus. This is not a limiting and sectarian 
affirmation, but an assertion of divinity in every man who yields 
obedience to the highest demands of the human spirit. It is 
Jesus who establishes the moral and spiritual respectability of 
man; who assures the inviolable sanctity of every human soul 
because of its spiritual possibilities, its final term. Recognition 
of the deity of Jesus is the recognition of the possible divinity 
of man and constitutes Christianity as the universal religion, 
toward which all religious faiths in spite of errors and perver¬ 
sions have striven. Christianity must now advance to the full 
claim of its Founder in this wider and universal sense. The 
recognition of the God in Christ is only the precursor to the 
recognition of the Third Member of the Trinity as he appears 
anywhere in human life. The kiss of Judas, betraying a man, 
turned out to be the betrayal of God, and so it must ever be. 
In the striking phrase of Francis Thompson’s “Hound of 
Heaven”: “Thyself betrayest who betrayest me!’ To betray 
our fellow men is to betray God. If I find God at all it will be in 
my neighbor or in my own heart. This brings the Gospel to the 
point where there is little chance of misunderstanding by the 
most ignorant, for it is accompanied by the Divine Spirit “which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world!’ Christianity has 
too often been afraid to assert the universality of God’s love and 
to recognize the “real presence” for fear it would apply to men 
of other opinions. The time has come when Christianity must 
humble itself and become as a little child in the presence of 
other faiths before it can arise to that power which is its by 
right of its foundation in the universal human spirit, though it 
cuts directly across our prides and prejudices and selfish inter¬ 
ests. The message of Jesus is the greatest and most revolutionary, 
as well as the most universal that the world has ever heard, but 
institutionalism has encysted its most poignant meanings with 
doctrinaire statements that have removed it in a great degree 
from living issues. Once the definition of universality is allowed, 
it will be found to fill the requirements of all true religion. The 
unity of the faith is discoverable, not in cunningly devised doc¬ 
trines, but in the fullness of the stature of the Perfect Man. 
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The growing consciousness of our age, in spite of its divisions, 
strifes, class, racial and national prejudices, wars of extinction, 
is for the factuality of one world and the artificiality of its 
divisions. We sink or swim together, slavery for one is slavery 
for all. We live in indissoluble partnership where manhood is 
the great fact of existence. In the mere matter of food we are 
discovering that all of us must tighten our belts and voluntarily 
share if we are not to be plunged into revolution by the starved 
and neglected multitudes. Yet ministration to man’s physical 
needs will fail without an attendant spiritual ministration. We 
can either begin to love our neighbor or perish, but the em¬ 
powering inspiration for this must come through a profound 
belief that the God who was in Christ is the God of the whole 
earth and of all men, and Whose code of ethics provides the 
solution of our deepest problems. This is why the attitude of 
religionists is crucial, of Christianity to lead the way, of other 
religions in contact with unnumbered masses of world popula¬ 
tion, to cooperate. The solution can be neither local, provincial, 
racial, nor sectarian; it must be so universal as to commend 
itself to all earnest seekers after the way of truth and life. We 
must move beyond the range of creedal statement or academic 
theory to lay hold upon the living realities. So long as we live in 
the region of belief alone, there is no chance that any two of us 
will see eye to eye. No two of us can grasp identical meanings 
from the Apostles’ Creed, but only such as are in keeping with 
our early training, the traditions in which we were raised, our 
education, our attitude toward life, and the adult viewpoints 
achieved. In the realm of action, however, righteousness, mercy, 
brotherly love are easily recognizable by every stripe of belief, 
and here we may act together, however diverse our explanation 
of the Divine Mystery. We may never be able to persuade men 
of our theology, but the authority of the Christian ideal of living 
cannot be denied nor remain unrecognized. “One accent of the 
Holy Ghost, a waiting world has never lost!’ 

Can Christians recognize the good that was in Gandhi as 
Christlike? Sir S. Radhakrishnan writes 19 of him that 

ls The Hibbert Journal, 1948. 
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His profound sincerely of spirit, his freedom from hatred and 
malice, his mastery over himself, his human, friendly, all-embrac¬ 
ing charity, his strong convictions which he shared with the great 
ones of history that the martyrdom of the body is nothing com¬ 
pared with the defilement of the soul, a conviction which he suc¬ 
cessfully put to the test in many dramatic situations and now in 
this final act of surrender, show the impact of religion on life, the 
impact of eternal values on the shifting problems of the world of 
time . . . Gandhi’s death was a classical ending of his life. He died 
with the name of God on his lips and love in his heart. Even as he 
received the bullet wounds he greeted his murderer and wished 
him well. 

Is it necessary to ask on this case: “Which God?” Was this some 
other God than that of Christ? To ask is to have the answer, 
which cuts like a two-edged sword. Whatever his human weak¬ 
nesses may have been, as Gandhi lifted his hands in blessing on 
his murderer, he did it through the strength of that Almighty 
Spirit which was also in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself. Might not Gandhi be considered one of the most 
Christlike men of many generations? 

This we must believe if we are to hold that in God there is 
neither East nor West, but the problem raised searches the 
Christian claim for universality to the utmost depth. Is God an 
ever-pervasive Spirit, the source of every good and perfect gift, 
or is He not? If He is, then every generous impulse that moves 
the spirit of man, every creative good, every work of love and 
self-sacrifice, is evidence of his inspiring presence in human 
hearts. Men speak feelingly of the necessity for acknowledging 
the third member of the Trinity, and then refuse to recognize 
His presence in practical affairs. But such recognition is the 
heart of the Gospel message. Furthermore, if God is to be 
deemed the creator of the world, He must be behind and within 
the never-ceasing processes of the natural order, bringing to 
focus in chromosome and gene the activity of the Divine Pur¬ 
pose. Creation seen under this aspect must not be considered 
as something that took place once for all, long ago, but is some¬ 
thing which is now going on. God is not the God of the dead 
but of the living, as the Great Teacher affirmed. This we must 
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assume if we are to find any rational explanation of reality. We 
need not fear the abyss of pantheism by such admission, since 
even in human personality immanence and transcendence exist 
together in some degree to make personality possible. 

By the same token also we can rationally maintain that God 
was so satisfyingly present in the Man of Nazareth as to assure 
the deity of Jesus. But in order to make such a claim we must 
admit in Him a universal character. His way of life is mandatory 
for us only as it is mandatory for every human being, and to be 
mandatory it must in some degree be possible. There can be 
no favorites. The half-starved and ignorant child of the slums, 
the diseased beggar by the wayside, the benighted black in the 
jungle, even the man of crime, must be acknowledged as in¬ 
finitely dear to God. The Lost Prodigal, the Lost Sheep, the 
Falling Sparrow, all are a part of this system of relationships for 
which He had a care. He is bound by His character to welcome 
every feeblest effort toward His understanding and service. 
Even if it be a fetish revolting the mind of intelligence, if it 
works a fear of unrighteousness, or an approach to goodness, 
it must be considered within the scope of the Divine solicitude, 
an opening, a point of application, for a higher and nobler senti¬ 
ment. Every son of man must be seen as bearing an intrinsic 
worth, a unique possibility due to his sonship, springing from 
the Divine, and realized in the degree of his response to “the 
light that lighteth every man!’ The Christian evangel had the 
purpose of making every man conscious of this divine relation¬ 
ship. The task of Christ was not the lowering of God but the 
raising of man to the full status of Divine Sonship, the realiza¬ 
tion of a new step in world evolution, the coming of the King¬ 
dom of God. In this task the Man of Nazareth was unique with 
the uniqueness of personality, the first-born among many breth¬ 
ren, providing the true interpretation of God as tabernacling in 
the hearts of men, His preferred sanctuary, whose glory we see 
in the face of Christ as in a glass. Wherever this Gospel is 
accepted and lived, man arrives at a new dignity of personality 
which is the special need of our day. We may dip our denomina¬ 
tional, or sectarian, or individual, cup into the sea of the Ever- 
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lasting Mercy, and it will take beautifully the contour of the 
holding vessel. We shall have therein genuine sea water, but not 
the ocean whose expanses are past human comprehension. God’s 
love is wider than any cup of grace we may thrust into it. 

Because of global communication and interdependence, now 
for the first time a generally apparent fact, localisms, provin¬ 
cialisms, isolationisms, political, social, or religious, are no longer 
possible. We are at the turn of the road whence it is given this 
generation to take a new step in world evolution or to turn 
back to the sloughs of animalism, the darkness of moral night. 
An acceleration in the march of history is possible, but it will 
involve sacrifices against which all the powers of tradition and 
superstition will rebel. We must begin by welcoming the good 
intentions of other men and the sacrosanct character of every 
effort that is made toward God. The motto of the hour should 
be the ancient one of Plotinus: “Simplify thyself!’ Thus only 
can we cooperate with that Divine Spirit which acts through 
the processes of nature, is the source of every creative inspira¬ 
tion, and was named by Christ as the ground of religious 
authority whose function should be to lead us into all truth. 
As we give ourselves to the obedience of the Supreme Will, we 
shall not only reach our own highest self-expression, but work¬ 
ing in cooperation with the Cosmic Order, we shall have behind 
us and within us the Will of God and the Power of the universe. 
Personality, by identifying itself with the Ground of existence 
becomes at the same time universal. 

The animal world leans on the Spirit of Life, the Divine 
Spirit, and as with the birds and bees, is guided from zone to 
zone in unerring flight. To man alone is given the power to 
question God and his own destiny. But this power of voluntary 
cooperation makes possible a higher world of moral character, 
the completion of a diviner destiny, the “final term” of man. 
In the last analysis, it means also the achievement of a Final 
Term for Deity Himself. God’s final term lies in the perfection 
of experience through the redemption of man—“that He with¬ 
out us should not be made complete!’ 
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CHAPTER VI 
“The Unknown God” 


As 1 passed by, and beheld your devotions, / found an altar with this inscrip¬ 
tion, to the unknown god. Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him 
declare 1 unto you. 

—St. Paul 

Must we part without saying a word about the attributes of that great demon, 
or power, who is present here, and equals in age the immortal gods . . . That 
demon, who by his mighty power is master of all things, a?jd yet is engrafted 
into the very essence and constitution of the soul of man. 

—Socrates in Xenophon, Symposium 

“O where is the sea” the fishes cried 
As they swam the crystal waters through. 

“ We have heard from of old of the ocean's tide, 

But we long to look on its waters blue , 

The wise ones speak of an infinite sea. 

O, who can tell us if such there be!" 

—Source unknown 


T he contemporary impasse in civilization is discussed 
by a distinguished scientist 1 under the title: “How to 
live in Two Worlds!’ The cleavage which divides the 
world into hostile camps with increasing insistency, he at¬ 
tributes to the competition between the two realms of mind 
and spirit, for the allegiance of man. In the present stress he 
holds the parties in dispute equally responsible, dividing the 
world in its beliefs respecting the nature of the universe and 
the nature of man. The arrogance of a dogmatic scientific 
materialism has been opposed by an equally dogmatic and 
arrogant idealism. The result of the first has been to destroy 
belief in God, and of the latter, the belief in man. The separated 
parts of the world can be brought together again only by com¬ 
mon reconciliation on some basic principle. Otherwise there 
can be no peace, since the extremes are irreconcilable. “How!’ 

iEdmund W. Sinnott, Saturday Review of Literature, New York, December 
23, 1950. 
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he asks, “bring together Communists and Roman Catholics, 
adherents of humanism and Protestant fundamentalism?” His 
response to this dilemma is personalistic. 

Each of us also occupies a strategic position inside a living being and 
can thus come into immediate contact with other realities about 
which science as yet is able to tell us little. From that deep living 
core within, where matter, energy and life are so inextricably 
mingled, there rises into consciousness a throng of emotions, pas¬ 
sions, loves and hates, the whole gamut of inner urgencies that 
constitute the human spirit. 

This, he declares, gives access to qualities in the universe not to 
be had in any other way. Though glimpsing the one principle 
which alone can bring understanding, its achievement seems 
to him, as it will to the reader, manifestly absurd. The dilemma 
is even more tragic, for it includes not only the squabbling sects 
of Christendom, but the larger world of many faiths. Neverthe¬ 
less he has hit upon the one point of solution. 

THE INVIOLABILITY OF THE PERSON 

Once admitting the existence of this power in each individual 
to come in contact with realities unapproachable by science, it 
becomes evident that every man must be protected in an in¬ 
violable right of opinion. This is the deepest and most universal 
sentiment and at the same time the basis of democracy. Within 
it lies the hope of common progress through the expression of 
the most diverse ideas, but at the same time it rules out all com¬ 
pulsions of force and demands peace by persuasion, where the 
rights of the innocent are respected. We ought not, therefore, 
to magnify differences, and increase contempts, unconscious 
of the tragic results that inevitably follow. Increasing contempt 
for man by lying propaganda makes common understanding 
unattainable. This spirit has been too prominent in our world 
in the treatment of other races, nations, religions, and divisions 
of Christendom, until the main problem of our humpty-dumpty 
world has become how to get it together again. Socially and 
politically we must begin by a rigid respect for personality, and 
must rise up against every invasion of it. There is prospect too 
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that here we have direct approach to every human being since 
none can be so blind as not to appreciate the inviolability of 
his own personality. Any attempt to overcome false ideas with¬ 
out first resort to persuasion must be recognized as a sin against 
God and man. Force can be justified only against those who 
would invade the rights of others by force. 

THE SANCTITY OF PERSONALITY 

The maintenance of the dignity of man cannot however be 
achieved unless based in something deeper than social and 
political expediency. Recognition of the dignity of man has a 
religious basis, the recognition that he is potentially the child 
of God, and that this inner spirit by which he reaches reality 
beyond the domain of physical science is an expression of the 
Divine Spirit which is immanent and creative in all existence. 
It is as essential to ground the spiritual nature of man in God as 
it is to account for his physical nature by reference to his 
physical ancestry. The dichotomy frequently drawn by phi¬ 
losophy and theology between man’s physical and his spiritual 
nature is often so presented as to lead astray. One should hardly 
speak in one breath, of God as the Creator of the world, and in 
the next come little short of ascribing all its physical aspects to 
the Devil. A God-created world must have some favorable 
features. In spite of the remonstrances of certain scientists, the 
recent revolution in scientific thought provides unanticipated 
help, by clearing from its own dogmas that of a mechanistic 
material universe. The foresight discoverable in gene and 
chromosome demands a creative transcendence which, in self- 
mastery as well as foreknowledge of events could be nothing 
less than Personal, personality in any case consisting of an 
activity self-conscious and self-directive. There is in the world 
something more than time and space and moving bodies; there 
is “timing” involving transcendent intelligence and purpose 
which is the significant part of living reality. With this fact 
recognized, the theory of evolution, long presumed to do away 
with the concept of a Creative Intelligence, becomes the main 
argument for faith. God cannot, in the light of sound science or 
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sound theology, be conceived in deistic fashion as an absentee 
who thrusts Himself occasionally into the picture of a hostile 
and ungodly universe, breaking His own laws in order to mani¬ 
fest Himself. He must be thought rather as a living God, and 
all life as a miracle in the sense of being momentarily dependent 
upon His creative will. 

Such recognition brings deeper appreciation of the word of 
the Greek poet which Paul confirmed: “In Him we live and 
move and have our being!’ Such a God must be seen as an in¬ 
dwelling Spirit acting through all life and in the efficient atoms 
themselves. Some such thought must have moved Socrates to 
declare that this daemonmm was the possession of every man, 
and at the same time the Master of the world of time and sense. 
St. John spoke of it as “the light of every man!’ and Jesus, Who 
dignified humanity by the cherished appellation “Son of Man’,’ 
spoke of it as the guide into all truth, the Paraclete and Com¬ 
forter. Paul commended it to the Athenians under their own 
conception of the “unknown!’ or unrecognized God. The im¬ 
portance of this is that it is, however differently interpreted, 
the common belief of every religion. 

Have we not here come upon the principle after which Pro¬ 
fessor Sinnott was seeking, the one touch with reality possible 
to every man? We may trust any good, any righteousness, any 
love, any sacrifice for the good of man and society, as spon¬ 
sored by this Divine Spirit working in the heart of man. It is 
this Spirit which holds creative power in all fields of life and 
activity, and to this the present world must turn for guidance. 
For our world is facing a spiritual crisis the nature of which is 
generally overlooked. We seek solutions in new organizations 
of society, new economics, new ventures of social welfare, new 
education, all of which may be good, none of which is sufficient 
for our spiritual needs. The emergency of the hour is a spiritual 
emergency, and the battle for peace must be won in the realm 
of the spirit, whence all creative forces arise. Falsehoods cannot 
be laid low by competing falsehoods; injustices, by greater or 
different injustices. Our ultimate defense lies in adherence to 
fundamental righteousness. 
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Where shall we find the contemporary manifestation of God, 
if not in our own hearts and in the souls of our fellows; in devo¬ 
tion to principles even unto death, in self-forgetting sacrifice: 
in the order of living disclosed in the life of the Man of Naz¬ 
areth, with which no religion on earth can find fault. Possession 
by this Spirit in any man must be seen as a partial incarnation 
of God, and is discoverable in every struggle of man away from 
evil and selfishness toward a better life. As in the physical world, 
the activities of life are seen to issue from this Creative Spirit, 
so, in the life of man it is demonstrated in the dream of liberty, 
the genius of poet, painter, sculptor, the loyalties of the fire¬ 
side, the devotion of the martyr to truth. The degree of value in 
each case depends upon the completeness of surrender to the 
Divine Will. Here is the Real Presence which we so often 
neglect and grieve, here also is the place of common under¬ 
standing, accessible to every man, according to his lights. 

Too religious? And therefore impossible and impracticable? 
It is the most practical thing in the world for it offers a religious 
and universal basis for recognizing the principles of democracy. 
It is the first step toward world understanding where ultimate 
agreements come through persuasion and not by force. 
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